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In preparing a curriculum by the methods of functional analysis it is 
necessary to determine at the outset the objectives and aims of those for 
whom the curriculum is to be constructed. The kind of person to develop 
is of prime importance. In securing a picture of such an ideal person, it 
is convenient to divide the project into two sections—the analysis of the 
traits of successful individuals in the group and the analysis of the activi- 
ties to be carried on by the group. The activities denote what the 
person is to do, while the traits influence the methods he is to use in the 
performance of these activities. The learner has not only to perform 
the activities; he has also to perform them with accuracy, speed, or 
courtesy in accordance with the traits found necessary for successful 
performance. 

So in preparing a curriculum for homemakers it is convenient to list 
the traits which are possessed by efficient homemakers or are lacking in 
inefficient wives and mothers. Consequently, when the project of 
constructing the required courses in a curriculum for women was under- 
taken by Stephens College, the first task assigned was an analysis of the 
traits of homemakers. This project occupied a period of some two 
years. The description of the techniques utilized and findings made are 
the object of this report. 

In our study of the traits of homemakers the techniques used were 
modifications of those described in “‘An Analysis of Secretarial Duties 
and Traits” by Charters and Whitley? First, descriptions of twelve 
successful and unsuccessful homes known to the workers were written 
up by the investigator, Lucy Hawkins Medley. One is as follows: 


1An address delivered before the American Home Economics Association at Minne- 
apolis, Wednesday, June 30, 1926. 
An Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits. W. W. Charters and I. B. Whitley. 


Baltimore, Maryland: Williams and Wilkins, 1924. 
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Mr. and Mrs. E. were children of rural, uneducated parents. They were 
both from large families, and were given no educational advantages. They 
were reared under very strict religious discipline and in homes where most 
rigid economy was necessary. They were married fairly young, and by the 
greatest economy they have made a good living on their farm for themselves 
and their three children. Since there was no good high school near their farm, 
they sold it a few years ago and moved to a college town to educate their 
children. Mr. E. began working at the carpenter’s trade and, although he 
does not find the work so desirable, he is nevertheless quite contented since it 
means a chance for his children. 

Mrs. E. is very much interested in her home and her family. She isambi- 
tious for her children’s education and wants to develop them into Christian 
men and women. She has great confidence in them though she does not over- 
estimate their ability. In addition to her housework, she helps to support her 
family by raising chickens and selling milk and butter. The children share 
in these duties. Mr. and Mrs. E. are very companionable, sharing the same 
ambitions, work, and pleasures. 

Mrs. E. is a good cook and though she has no scientific knowledge of food 
principles she prepares a simple, wholesome diet for her family. She keeps a 
neat house which is poorly furnished but shows no marked indications of bad 
taste. Her family has good health, which has probably been preserved by their 
wholesome diet, work, and exercise, and thorough personal cleanliness. Mrs. 
E. does not plan her housework well, and she shows very poor economy of 
time and energy, and in her choice of materials. She is economical of money 
alone. She is neatly dressed but lacks taste and style in her own and her 
children’s clothes. She has always done the family sewing and has taught 
her girls to sew, but they do not know how to plan, choose materials, and fit 
their garments so that they will be attractively and comfortably dressed. 

Mrs. E. is strong but takes no care of her own health. She works until she 
is worn out and too tired to enjoy any rest. She takes an active interest in 
her church and missionary circle, but has no other interest outside her home. 
She has very little time to visit in her neighborhood and does very little 
gossiping, but she is very kind and helpful in cases of illness and distress. 

Her appreciation of the beautiful is not cultivated, and she would probably 
be unable to express her appreciation of nature, but she loves the country and 
all that it implies. 

Mrs. E. is a woman of refinement but lacks poise. She knows very little 
about social conventions, but she is genuinely hospitable in her home. The 

‘ family is especially kind to out-of-town students. Mrs. E. isan unattractive, 
self-conscious woman, but her selfishness, genuineness, and sympathy make 
her a friend to those who learn to know her. She is unable to give her children 
any social advantages. They have unusual moral courage, but have no 
forcefulness in expressing themselves. They lack poise and are unable to adapt 
themselves to social situations. 
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From these descriptions, both positive and negative qualities were 
drawn; other traits felt by the investigators to be important were added, 
making a list of 42 traits. ‘These were then described in terms of actions 
and situations found in the home. For example, the description of 
accuracy as stated in the tentative working sheets included accuracy in 
marketing, preparing food, sewing, cutting, fitting, infant feeding, caring 
for the sick, keeping records, paying bills, cleaning, and giving directions. 

Twenty-three persons then criticized the list of 42 traits and added 
additional items where they could. Later 27 other persons were inter- 
viewed, or 50 in all. After the thirty-first interview no new traits were 
added; but for the sake of accuracy the 19 additional interviews were 
held. Of the 50 persons interviewed, 21 were married women, 19 were 
unmarried women, and 10 were men; they included homemakers with 
and without college training, women trained in home economics in 
school, social-service workers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, and ministers. 

When from these sources a list of 48 traits had been prepared, the 
work of evaluating and ranking them according to importance was 
undertaken. The descriptions of the traits was restated in briefer form 
with a trait action given for each which would embody the trait in 
homemaking situations. Such description is found to be superior to 
definition by means of synonyms. 

The selection of raters or judges was given careful consideration, 
particularly because it was felt that different groups of people would have 
different ideas about the relative importance of traits. In the end about 
3440 judges were asked to cooperate, drawn approximately from the 
following sources: 1,500 members of the American Association of 
University Women (approximately the first 50 names under each letter 
in the alphabetical files of membership); 777 male graduates of 1904 in 
universities of the Association of American Universities (approximately 
the first 50 names appearing in the 1904 lists in the alumni directories of 
16 institutions); 500 home economics women, including 169 Smith- 
Hughes teachers, 115 heads of home economics departments, 64 research 
workers, 152 miscellaneous members of the American Home Economics 
Association; 500 mothers of Stephens College students (non-college 
women, 293; women with one year or more in college, 119; others, 88) ; 
and 165 seniors in home economics departments. 

To each of these were sent: 

1. A printed sheet explaining the purpose and method of the study and 
directions for giving the cooperation requested. 

2. A condensed working list of the 48 homemaking traits, with blanks 
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conveniently arranged for use in rating, and with spaces for the name 
of the college from which the user was graduated, the year of gradua- 
tion, and a statement as to whether or not he or she had been married. 
It also offered to send the results of the study if the recipient of the 
blank so desired. 

3. Astamped, addressed envelope for returning the sheet just described. 

4. A four-page leaflet giving the following descriptions of the 48 
traits. 


Accuracy. a. She buys supplies for the household so that there is no waste. 
b. She gives directions so that there is no mistake in the meaning. c. She 
measures ingredients in the preparation of food in order to get consistent 
results. 

Adaptability. a. She accepts her family’s preferences in matters that do 
not actually lower the standards for her home. b. She adjusts herself to the 
changes in residence, in financial situations, and in the customs of her locality. 

Administrative ability. a. She succeeds in getting members of her household 
to carry their own share of the load. b. She shifts ber attention with least 
waste of time and energy. c. She gives complete directions to children and 
servants and succeeds in getting full value for their time. 

Aesthetic taste. a. She shows good taste in the selection of her own clothing 
and dresses appropriately for all occasions. She dresses her children with the 
same taste. b. She selects and arranges her furniture and furnishings for the 
home with due regard for the artistic effect. c. She arranges flowers and 
shrubbery so that they add to the appearance of the home. 

Ability to analyze. a. She discovers children’s native abilities. b. She 
studies and understands the dispositional traits of her family, their weaknesses, 
and their ambitions. c. She is able to locate the difficulties that arise in 
dealing with servants, tradespeople, and acquaintances. 

Ambition. a. She is interested in being a successful homemaker and 
develops those qualities in which she realizes she is deficient. b. She fosters 
her family’s ambition for material, intellectual, social, and spiritual growth and 
success. 

A ppreciativeness. a. She expresses her appreciation of her husband’s 
attainments and of his cooperation in the development of their home. b. 
She shows her approval of her children’s efforts to grow in physical, intellectual, 
social, and spiritual attainents. c. She appreciates the courteous treatment 
given by business associates and servants. 

A ppreciation of the beautiful. a. She enjoys good music, art, literature, and 
drama. 

Care of health. a. She plans her family’s diet to meet their physical needs. 
b. She regards sanitation as essential to her family’s well-being. c. She 
plans for herself and family the exercise, relaxation, and sleep that are neces- 
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sary to keep them in good health. d. She insists on medical attention for any 
sickness that cannot be readily cared for in the home. 

Civic participation. a. She supports the interest of her home, community, 
and nation by her vote. b. She demands the enforcement of laws. c. She 
supports organizations for civic welfare. 

Cleanliness. a. She is clean in person and dress, and requires cleanliness of 
her children. b. She prepares food with due regard for its cleanliness. c. 
She keeps her house free from dirt, from pests, and from disease carriers. 

Companionability. a. She enjoys being in her husband’s presence and 
makes herself attractive to him, physically, socially, and mentally. b. She 
shares his confidences, his hopes, his pleasures, and his interests. c. She 
plays with her children. She is a patient listener in their joys and sorrows 
and a wise counselor when it is advisable. 

Contentedness. a. She is willing to give up other work that interferes with 
the success of her homemaking. b. She does the necessary work without 
grumbling. c. She sacrifices her personal desires for the good of her family 
within reasonable limits. 

Cooperativeness. a. She works with her husband in promoting the business 
interests of her family. b. She plans for the children’s training and welfare 
with him. c. She shares her children’s problems and assists them in solving 
them, at the same time making them feel their responsibility. d. She con- 
siders the hours of business associates. She pays bills promptly, and, when 
shopping, carries small packages if possible. e. She cooperates with her 
neighbors and friends for community welfare, such as school enterprises and 
religious activities. 

Courage. a. She shows physical courage and endurance in sickness, in 
childbirth, and in emergencies. b. She has moral courage to face squarely 
the problems that confront her in holding to high standards in making a home. 
c. She stands out firmly in her convictions against public opinion, when 
necessary. 

Courtesy. a. She respects the right of the members of her family to express 
their opinions and listens attentively to them. She directs them in a courteous 
manner. b. She shows regard for servants and tradespeople in the manner 
in which she addresses and directs them. c. She plans carefully for her guests’ 
enjoyment and makes them feel at home. 

Desire for children. a. She is willing to bear children if she can give them 
a physical chance in life. b. She forbears selfish desires in her desire for 
children. c. She gives up the possibility of children if heredity gives the child 
an unfavorable chance. 

Ability to discipline. a. She controls her children in the establishment of 
physical, moral, and social habits. b. She insists firmly that her children 
shall feel responsibility and appreciate the value of time. 

Economy. a. She considers economy of time, money, materials, and energy 
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in handling her household problems, that is: 1. She buys in a manner to waste 
little material. 2. She saves steps to conserve energy and time. 3. She 
spends money after a careful consideration of all returns it will give. 

Fairness in introspection. a. She appraises her work at its full value. b. 
She faces her problems without a feeling of despondency or overconfidence in 
her ability. c. She gets a proper balance between the importance of giving 
herself to her family, and doing that which gives personal satisfaction. 

Financial ability. a. She is able to handle money and a checking account. 
b. She plans for savings and investments with her husband. c. She budgets 
and records her expenditures as a means of promoting economy in her 
household. 

Firmness. a. She insists that the members of her family care for their 
health. b. She holds to high standards of conduct for both men and women. 
c. She keeps her promises and insists that others do so also. d. She refuses 
to take on obligations that she cannot in justice to her family carry througb. 

Good judgment. a. She discriminates between essentials and nonessentials. 
b. She plans for her children’s education, and selects their schools and instruc- 
tors for special training with discrimination. c. She estimates her time and 
ability so accurately that she does not undertake more than she can efficiently 
manage. d. She wisely overlooks some of the faults of her family and makes 
a conscientious effort to control others. 

Honesty. a. She shows no deceit in the handling of the family finances. 
b. She presents information truthfully to her children and considers their 
faults without prejudice. c. She pays her debts and corrects mistakes in 
money, weights, and measures. d. She lives within her family income. e. 
She does not exaggerate in conversation. 

Industriousness. a. She executes her plans as a housekeeper with diligence. 
b. She pulls her own share of the family’s load. c. She realizes that home- 
making is her particular job, and does the assigned tasks without shirking. 

Love. a. She has an ideal of love and expresses this love for her husband, 
children, and home. 

Loyalty. a. She allows nothing to prejudice her children, relatives, or 
friends against her husband. b. She refrains from any selfish actions which 
are disloyal to bim. c. She is faithful to her children, and especially loyal 
to them when they are confronted by real problems and difficulties and need 
moral and spiritual support. 

Love of nature. a. She finds enjoyment in nature. b. She likes the woods, 
water, flowers, birds, etc. 

Neatness. a. She is careful of her personal appearance—dress, hair, finger 
nails—at home, at work away from home. b. She keeps her house in an 
orderly condition, everything in its place. c. She has the lawn neatly mowed, 
and the alley clear of rubbish. 

Openmindedness. a. She is willing to consider her husband’s point of view 
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in dealing with matters of personal differences. b. She allows her children 
to tell their side of the story before passing judgment on their conduct. c. 
She is unprejudiced in studying movements for progress, education, politics, 
religion, etc. 

Optimism. a. She presents the bright side to her family. b. She herself 
faces facts with a realization of their significance, but she keeps others from 
despondency by her cheerful appearance and manner. 

Patience. a. She carries out her daily routine without becoming irritable 
because of interruptions and unsatisfactory results. b. She repeats directions 
to servants and children until the meaning is clear. c. She shifts her attention 
from one necessary task to another without losing her temper. 

Persistence. a. She works consistently until she gets the desired results. 
b. She follows a schedule conscientiously if it is the meansof giving the greatest 
efficiency. c. She follows up the training of her children until she is successful 
in establishing the necessary habits of control. 

Philanthropy. a. She is engaged in some organized club work that has a 
philanthropic purpose. b. She is willing to offer her services to aid in 
charitable projects, when it is at all possible. 

Poise. a. She is at ease in a social situation as expressed in her physical 
bearing and her control in the conversation. b. She meets people without 
embarrassment and with dignity. c. She can hide her discomposure in a 
difficult situation to prevent the discomfort of others. 

Punctuality. a. She serves the meals on time. b. She meets her engage- 
ments at the appointed time. c. She gets her family off to their appoint- 
ments on time. d. She pays her debts when they are due. 

Refinement. a. Her conversation is free from crude and vulgar expressions. 
b. She does not make herself conspicuous by a loud, rasping voice or harsh 
laughter. c. She shows delicacy in personal relationships. 

Religiousness. a. She develops a personality that makes love a dominant 
force in her life. b. She guides her children in moral and spiritual truths. 
c. She supports the work of organizations for the spiritual growth of man. 

Resourcefulness. a. She finds a way of using materials that would otherwise 
be wasted. b. If time is limited, she finds a new way for doing the work in a 
shorter time. c. She improvises equipment if she cannot afford or locate the 
kind most desirable. d. If she finds her methods for training her children are 
not practical, she finds ways that are. 

Reticence. a. She betrays no confidence. b. She does not repeat family 
matters to outsiders. c. She refrains from useless and harmful gossip. d. 
She does not bring up subjects of conversations on which others are sensitive. 

Scientific knowledge. a. She knows the fundamental laws of physiology and 
nutrition that enable her to understand better how to feed her family. b. 
She knows the laws governing production and consumption that have a direct 
bearing on her economic position in society. c. She understands child and 
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adolescent psychology so that she is guided in the training of her children. 
d. She has the necessary knowledge of clothing construction to sew for her 
family. 

Self-control. a. She makes a conscious effort to subdue any tendency to 
nervousness in times of hurry and emergencies. b. She is calm and deliberate 
in sickness. c. She is good-natured about mistakes and provoking circum- 
stances. d. She does not scold others to relieve her own irritation. 

Self-interest. a. She takes some time from her homemaking duties to do 
the things that she especially enjoys, such as taking part in club work; reading, 
playing cards, or embroidering; attending the theater or movies or dances; 
continuing a vocational pursuit for the love of it, not for economic need. 

Sense of humor. a. Instead of being provoked by the opinions and sug- 
gestions of husband or outsiders, she gets silent amusement by seeing clearly 
the basis for the judgment. b. She enjoys the point of view taken by her 
children, even though sometimes it is necessary to keep the fact from them. 
c. She grasps a good joke quickly, and is clever in telling one herself. d. 
She can take teasing without being irritated. 

Skillfulness. a. She has the muscular control that makes speed possible 
without loss of efficiency. b. She cooks and serves food without useless noise 
and blustering and without leaving the kitchen in a turmoil. c. She nurses 
and gives first aid treatment with such dexterity that she does not subject 
her patient to needless pain. 

Sympathy. a. She responds warm-heartedly to her husband’s enthusiasm, 
his hopes, and his plans. b. She encourages him in his business. c. She 
shows a kindred feeling of joy when her children are happy and playful. d. 
She shows tenderness in sickness and sorrow to all who surround her. 

Thoughtfulness of others. a. She is alert to ways of increasing the comfort 
of her family and guests. b. She remembers birthdays and anniversaries, 
if only in the simplest manner. c. She keeps in mind the preferences of 
others. d. She shows consideration for any one sick in her home or neighbor- 
hood. 

Ability to train. a. She develops responsibility on the part of her children 
in bearing their share of the family load. b. She instills in them moral truths 
and social laws that will be effective throughout their lives. c. She shows them 
the value of time and money. d. She trains her helpers in economy of time, 
money, energy, and materials. 


Each judge was asked to read the trait descriptions carefully, then 
_ to go over the condensed working list and first to mark 1 against the 
traits considered most important for successful homemaking; next, to 
mark 3 against those least important; and finally to mark 2 against 
those which seem neither unusually important nor unimportant. 

About 22.7 per cent of the blanks sent out were returned, an average 
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proportion for such a questionnaire. As usual, a few were not suitable 
for tabulation. Eight hundred, however, were used and were, for con- 
venience, divided into 8 classes as follows: I, 100 older married women 
(American Association of University Women graduated prior to 1911); 
II, 100 younger married women (American Association of Uni- 
versity Women graduated since 1910); III, 50 older unmarried women 
(American Association of University Women graduated prior to 1911); 
IV, 100 younger unmarried women (American Association of University 
Women graduated since 1910); V, 150 married male graduates of 1904 
(40-45 years old, estimated); VI, 150 professional home economists; 
VII, 50 mothers of Stephens College students; VIII, 100 home economics 
seniors. 

When the returns from these classes had been tabulated, the next 
problem was to weight the returns for each trait. It will be re- 
membered that traits of first importance were marked 1 by the judges, 
traits of least importance 3, and traits of no marked importance or un- 
importance 2. The tabulations made from the returns showed, for 
instance, that among 100 judges 90 rated the trait of cleanliness first, 
2 rated it second, and 8 rated it third. On the other hand, among 100 
judges the trait of honesty might be marked first by 88, second by 8, 
and third by 4 judges. To determine which of such items should have 
the ranking it is customary to weight the firsts, seconds, and thirds, but 
advice from experts indicated that this was impossible in the present 
case. Fortunately, by a happy accident it was finally found to be 
unnecessary to weight them in a study so rough as this one. What was 
done was this: the traits were ranked according to the frequency with 
which they were given first place by the judges, then according to the 
frequency with which they were given third place; and for the two series 
a Spearman foot-rule correlation was run and found to be r = +0.96. 
This means that the ranking by firsts is almost identical with the ranking 
by thirds. The closeness of this correlation led us to feel that for our 
purposes we might safely determine the rankings by counting the number 
of firsts each trait received. In the following discussion the rankings 
may be understood to be based upon the number of firsts received by 
each trait. 

We were also concerned about the adequacy of the number of judges. 
To settle the question whether 150 judges were enough in each class, 
we divided the 150 professional women in class VI into three groups of 
50 each, and ran correlations between the rankings given by the first and 
second groups, the first and third groups, the first and the second and 
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third, the first group and the total 150, the third group and the total 
150. In no case were these correlations less than +0.94. This is 
sufficient evidence for us to claim that in all probability 50 judges in 
each class would have been adequate to secure a reliable ranking. 

We then ran correlations between the rankings of the traits by each 
of the 8 classes of judges and the rankings by the total 800 judges. The 
lowest correlation, +0.88, was found between the ranking by the 800 
judges and by the Stephens College mothers. It would therefore appear 
that the rankings by any one class did not differ enough for practical 
purposes to make it necessary to secure the rankings of more than 50 
judges. 

The returns from the 8 classes of judges are shown on page 683. This 
table should be read as follows: “Care of health received first rank in the 
total ranking by all the judges. It also received first rank from older 
married women (I), older unmarried women (III), younger unmarried 
women (IV), professional home economists (VI), and home economics 
seniors (VIII), but was given fifth place by married men (V) and mothers 
of Stephens College students (VII). The extreme difference in the 
rank given by different classes of judges was 4.” 

While the correlation between the groups was very high, as indicated 
above, the variations between groups was interesting in some cases. 
For instance, the widest range was in neatness and sense of humor. 
The middle-aged married men ranked neatness twelfth, the professional 
home economics women gave it a ranking of 37, the total ranking was 
29. Sense of humor was ranked fourteenth by the young unmarried 
women, thirty-ninth by the seniors in home economics, and twenty- 
fifth by all together. There was a spread of 22 in opinions concerning 
the importance of economy; the older married women ranked it as 
thirteenth, while the professional home economics women ranked it much 
lower at 35 and the ranking given by the 800 judges was 20. Adapt- 
ability had a similarly wide range; the young unmarried women indicated 
that they felt that the homemaker had to be quite adaptable by giving 
the trait a rank of 12, the Stephens College mothers ranked it at 34, the 
total ranking was 17. Punctuality was ranked 13 by the Stephens 
College mothers, 31 by the young unmarried women, and 33 by the 
home economics seniors. Ambition was ranked very low by the young 
unmarried women, only thirty-seventh, whereas Stephens College 
mothers ranked it as sixteenth. Openmindedness was ranked seventh 
by the professional home economics women and twenty-seventh by the 
Stephens College mothers; the other two groups of married women 
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Ranking of 48 traits of homemakers according to the number of times each was ranked first by 
800 judges and by 8 classes of judges 
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ranked it as twenty-fifth. Scientific knowledge received its highest 
ranking, 23, from the seniors, and its lowest ranking, 42, from the men. 
Industriousness received its highest ranking, 17, from the older married 
women, and its lowest ranking, 35, from the young, unmarried college 
women. Financial ability was given its highest ranking, 19, by the 
seniors, and its lowest, 37, by the two groups of unmarried college 
graduates. To explain these variations in judgment is not the purpose 
of this paper. They are presented as interesting starting points for 
argument and discussion. 

As one of the outcomes of this study we present a homemaker’s trait 
profile. (See chart.) Here is exhibited a picture of a successful and an 
unsuccessful homemaker as recorded by one judge. The broken line 
on the right represents the successful homemaker and the solid line on 
the left the unsuccessful one. It is interesting to notice that in the 
upper and more important traits the spread between the amount of the 
qualities possessed by each is pronounced, while the spread between the 
two in the lower and less important qualities is not so noticeable. 

The uses to be made of this trait study in building a curriculum are 
two, one indirect, the other direct. Traits should be attacked indirectly 
through the medium of every subject taught to homemakers and every 
activity carried on by them. Certain subjects or activities would be 
useful in developing openmindedness, industry, and honesty; others in 
developing punctuality, accuracy, or firmness. The curriculum-maker 
should, therefore, constantly check over against all the material that he 
presents, the traits which are particularly to be developed in connection 
with this material. 

Direct training can also be given. By means ofa profile chart like that 
here reproduced, it is possible to picture the traits in which an individual 
is strong and weak. When the weak traits are isolated, they can be 
developed directly. In doing this, the trait actions listed above may 
be used as suggestions for developing the traits. Development by both 
the direct and the indirect methods should be undertaken. 

In conclusion, the fact should be reiterated that in constructing cur- 
ricula for women, it is not sufficient to consider what they are supposed 
todo. It is just as essential that we have a clear and accurate picture of 
what they are supposed to be. This is necessary not as a matter of 
academic information, but as pertinent data in deciding upon what shall 
be taught to the student of homemaking. This study is presented to 
this group with the hope that it will throw in definite form the funda- 
mentals of training upon which we are all agreed. 
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HOMEMAKERS’ TRAITS (IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE) E D ce B A 
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Trait PrRoFItes oF Two HoMEMAKERS 


The strength of a trait is indicated by its position from right to left, C representing the 
average, B and A above the average, and D and E below the average. The dotted line 
represents the traits of a woman judged to be a successful homemaker; the solid line the 
traits of one judged to be an unsuccessful homemaker. 
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A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF NUTRITION ON MENTAL 
GROWTH! 


ANNIE J. SMITH AND ADA M. FIELD 
Formerly of George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


That there is a very close relationship between a child’s physical 
development and the amount and character of his food has been repeat- 
edly demonstrated. It is sometimes stated that there is a similar rela- 
tionship between mental development and diet, but as yet there has been 
little of exact experiment or observation to support the statement. The 
difficulties and unavoidable uncertainties in the study of the second 
problem are greater than in the first and therefore more cases will doubt- 
less be necessary for establishing conclusive results, if such can be estab- 
lished at all. The report below is offered simply as one contribution to 
the subject. 

For the benefit of those interested in this kind of problem the methods 
used are given in some detail, but most readers will doubtless prefer 
to turn at once to the section on results. 

Experimental methods. The study was made by one of us (A. J. S.) 
in the public school at Montevallo, Alabama, and includes 61 children, 
37 girls and 24 boys, of whom 24 were in the fourth, 21 in the fifth, 
and 16 in the sixth grade. There were 6 other children in these grades 
who were omitted from the study for reasons given below. 

The children of the three grades were first divided into two groups on 
the basis of weight. Those seven per cent or more underweight for height 
and age (according to the Baldwin-Wood tables) composed the under- 
weight or experimental group of 19 girls and 6 boys, the others (18 girls 
and 18 boys) being used as the normal or control group. The 6 children 
omitted included 1 fourth grade girl who was 27 per cent overweight in 
December and who had gained 17 pounds when weighed in May; 1 fourth 
and 1 sixth grade girl, and 1 fourth and 2 fifth grade boys who, by an 
oversight, were incorrectly grouped until the end of the study. 

The underweight group was examined by a physician. Of the 19 girls, 
5 had no physical defects, 14 had diseased tonsils and adenoids, 2 had 
pyorrhea, 1 had granulated lids, and 1 had a slight leakage of the heart. 

-All 6 of the underweight boys had tonsil defects, 5 had adenoids, 1 a 


1 The writers gratefully acknowledge their indebtedness to Miss Katherine Vickery for 
assistance in giving intelligence tests, to Miss Anne Bradley and Miss Olga Banard, teachers 
in the Montevallo Public School, for their cooperation, and to Professor S. C. Garrison of 
Peabody College for advice and assistance in planning the intelligence testing. 
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slight leakage of the heart, 2 defective hearing, 1 pyorrhea, and 1 defec- 
tive eyesight. Parents were advised to consult their family physicians 
regarding removal of defects, but none were corrected. While failure 
to have defects removed was at first a keen disappointment, we decided 
later that in one respect it was an advantage to our study, since the con- 
dition of the children was changed in regard to one set of factors only, 
their health habits, particularly their diet. 

That physical defects affect mental as well as physical development is 
both asserted and denied. From a study in which a large number of 
children infected with hookworm were carefully compared with healthy 
children of the same community as “controls,’’ Edward K. Strong (1) 
concludes that “‘hookworm disease unmistakably affects mental develop- 
ment. Treatment alleviates this condition to some extent but it does not 
or at least not immediately permit the child to gain as he would if he had 
not had the disease. And the figures apparently further show that pro- 
longed infection may produce prolonged effects upon mentality, effects 
from which the individual may never entirely recover.” T. L. Kelly (2), 
studying the effect of hookworm and malaria in three rural districts in 
Texas, concluded that cure of either disease leads to increased mental 
development beyond the normal rate but that “the spurt attendant 
upon cure is not so great as the retardation attendant upon contraction.” 
G. C. Myers (3), criticizing Strong’s results and also his own findings in 
army tests, points out that more cases of disease came from the poorer 
and less intelligent homes than from better homes, and that, therefore, 
the control groups (composed of the individuals free from disease) rep- 
resented superior native ability. In comparing the diseased group with 
the controls, therefore, two factors must be considered: native ability and 
the effects of disease, and Myers holds that it would be as logical to con- 
clude from the data of Strong and Kelly that lower intelligence is a cause 
of disease as that it is caused by disease. About the only general state- 
ment that seems possible is that physical defects not removed may be 
expected to retard to an undetermined extent the physical development 
of the child and possibly also his mental development. 

Myers’ criticism that a control group selected on the basis of good 
health is really a group from homes of superior intelligence may or may 
not apply to our controls who were selected as having ‘“‘normal’’ weight 
for height and age. No study of the homes was made, but an examina- 
tion of the table on page 689 shows that the average intelligence quotient 
of the underweight group (95.9) was the same as that of the control group 
when the study was begun in December. If the four underweights ex- 
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cluded because of wrong classification had been included, the December 
intelligence quotient of the underweight group would have been 94.5, 
slightly lower than that of the controls. A control group selected, as ours 
was, on the basis of weight alone, is far from ideal in several respects, 
but is better than no control. Our facilities for complete physical exam- 
inations were too limited to include all the children; moreover, the under- 
weight group was too small to be subdivided into a group of those re- 
ceiving nutritional helps (the experimental group) and of those not re- 
ceiving such helps (an underweight control group). 

For measuring the progress of the children physically their gain in 
weight alone was used. For testing mental gain the National Intelli- 
gence Tests, Scale A, were used; Form 1 was given to all the children on 
December 8, 1923, and Form 2 on May 10, 1924. 

We desired to compare the experimental group not only with our own 
control group but also with recognized general standards of progress. 
Since average mental age is reckoned as paralleling chronological age, five 
months was taken as the expected mental gain of each child for the 
period under observation. To determine the expected gain in weight 
was less easy. Gephart (4) and others have reported that much larger 
gains are made during the late summer and fall months than during the 
rest of the year. Since no records of seasonal gains have been reported 
for this section it seemed better to use as “expected monthly gain’”’ figures 
calculated from average yearly gains and to disregard seasonal variations. 
For this purpose the tables given by Holt (5) for boys and for girls of 
varying age groups were used. 

After the December weighing and mental testing the underweight 
group was given direct instruction in regard to health and especially 
in regard to diet. It was the aim to give simple, definite ideas of food 
values and of the importance of regular habits and rest so that the chil- 
dren might codperate intelligently in the program. Each child was made 
responsible for his gain. A school lunch was served at minimum cost 
and the children were encouraged to buy milk and at least one hot dish 
every day. Interest was kept up through the daily health lessons and 
records. Each child was given a record sheet on which was a list of the 
health rules to be followed and blanks for noting the foods eaten, and at 
. the end of the week these records were collected by the teachers. There 
was a schoolroom health chart with the names of all the children on which 
monthly weighings were recorded. A gold star was placed on this for 
each child who had kept all the rules. 
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Resulis. The findings are summarized in the accompanying table. 


Summary of physical and mental gains in underweight and control groups 
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As to gain in weight, it appears that both the control and experimental 
groups of girls exceed the expected gain, while both groups of boys fall 
below it. The average gain of the control group as a whole, however, 
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exactly equals the expected gain, while the average for the underweight 
group as a whole exceeds both the expected gain and the gain of the 
control group. 

In mental age the greatest gain, 14.1 months, was made by the control 
boys with the control girls following closely with a gain of 13.5 months. 
The gains of the underweight boys and girls are practically the same, 
9.3 and 9.2 months respectively. The difference between the gains made 
in mental age by the controls and by the underweight group seems great 
enough to be of significance and we cannot feel that it is due entirely 
to experimental error. The gain in intelligence quotient by the control 
group is 6.3, more than twice that for the underweight group. 

From the data of this study we conclude that while it is possible in a 
period of five months to secure gains in weight exceeding the expected 
gain with underweight children who have physical defects, there is not a 
corresponding gain in mental age when this gain is measured against the 
gains of children in the same classes who are not underweight. No ex- 
planation is offered. Conceivably the mental gain is slower than physical 
and would be shown in a more prolonged experiment. Also, as pointed 
out above, it is impossible to say what effect the physical defects may 
have had. While this study was of too short duration and with too few 
subjects to be conclusive it would indicate that the assumption that im- 
proved nutrition, as measured by gain in weight, will bring about im- 
proved mentality is at least not yet proved. Our findings, therefore, do 
not agree with those of Graper and Park (6). It should be remembered, 
however, that in their study these investigators had only eight subjects, 
they did not use controls, and were, therefore, unable to estimate practice 
effects in giving mental tests, and all physical defects were removed at 
the beginning of their study. 
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THE COLLECTION OF FURS 


DAVID C. MILLS 


General Director, National Association of the Fur Industry 


Furs may be divided roughly into two groups: the pelts of wild ani- 
mals and the pelts of such domestic animals as lamb, kid, pony, dog, and 
house-cat.? 

In the temperate zones of both hemispheres wild furs are a by-product 
of agriculture. Domestic furs, which are chiefly of Asiatic origin, are also 
by-products of the farm or the open range, even the Asiatic dogs whose 
skins we use being raised for food primarily. 

It is only in the frigid zones that trapping is an industry in itself, and 
the trapping in the frigid zones produces a result which as far as civilized 
commerce is concerned is of far less importance than is generally believed. 
For example, the value of furs entering commercial channels from Cana- 
dian sources is, roughly speaking, about a fourth of that of the annual 
collection of furs in the United States. Soviet Russia collects for com- 
mercial purposes a quantity whose value is equal to about half our col- 
lection. 

The relatively small quantity of furs from the Far North may be at- 
tributed in part to the fact that there the native consumes a large part 
of his fur catch in providing himself and his family with clothing. In 
part, it is due to the fact that there the larger predatory animals have 
not been held in check and, preying upon the lesser animals, keep their 
numbers down. This is in contrast to conditions in such regions as the 
Mississippi Basin, where, as was shown in the previous paper, the larger 
predatory animals having been almost entirely exterminated, the smaller 
fur bearers have only man to contend with and where they have an ad- 
ditional advantage over their northern brethren in an unlimited food 
supply available throughout the year. A third, and perhaps the most 
important reason, is that agricultural development in the temperate zone 
necessitates intensive vermin control as a protection to young livestock, 
poultry, and certain crops. It also provides the necessary man power, 
usually in the form of a farm-boy, to carry on this control. On the other 
hand, in Canada, on a territory five times as large as the State of New 
York, which has recently been set apart as an Indian reservation, there is 
a population of only three or four hundred thousand; moreover these few 


1 The special meanings attached to such terms as pelts, furs, and skins will be discussed 
in a later paper. 
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natives employ crude and primitive trapping devices whereas our farm 
boys use highly efficient traps. 

The collection of furs for commercial use is an industry in itself. It is 
largely elemental in its processes, differing but little in various parts of 
the world. 

In the Far North, and in remote places generally, fur buying is on a 
basis of barter, the exchange of other merchandise for furs. In the 
United States it is on a cash basis. In this country, also, the use of the 
mails as a means of contact with the trapper is more highly developed 
than elsewhere. But fur buying is fur buying throughout the world, a 
trade calling for shrewdness, patience, and fortitude in a marked degree. 

Let us then follow an itinerant American buyer of raw furs through a 
day’s work. He leaves the country tavern in the morning, in a Ford, 
a buggy, a sleigh, or on snowshoes. The weather is usually “mean” 
for his busy season is from the first of November until the end of March. 
He arrives at a farm house where he thaws out before the kitchen stove, 
chatting about everything from the weather to the state of the nation. 
Then to a cold, draughty woodshed where he examines and mentally 
appraises a miscellaneous collection of skunk, muskrat, and other local 
pelts, complaining about the market, belittling the value of the offering, 
and generally filling the woodshed with an atmosphere of gloom. The 
farm boy is, however, as well posted on current pelt values as the buyer, 
having received by mail a considerable number of price lists from the 
buyer’s competitors. These price lists are usually extremely alluring, 
and moreover, being in print, are regarded by the farm boy as gospel 
truth. However, a bargain may be struck after much bickering. The 
money is paid over. The furs are bundled up and taken away. 

This is repeated at farm after farm until daylight fades. It is not safe 
to judge furs by lantern light although it may be done at a pinch. Then 
the buyer sends his collection by parcel post or express to his own or his 
employer’s headquarters. 

If the buyer is employed by a dealer in one of the large centers, or if he 
is buying on order from such a dealer, he is furnished at intervals with 
specifications in respect to the number and kind of skins desired and the 
price limit of each. He bargains as much below the price limit as he can, 


- but often leaves the farm empty-handed while some other buyer with a 


more liberal price limit follows and gets the offering, or the farm boy 
sends it direct to a receiving house in some distant city. 

For the itinerant buyer is not the only outlet for the farm boy’s catch 
of furs. The local general store is often a buyer, and so are some buyers 
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of hides, wool, and other farm products. Similarly the fur buyer often 
has a side line, himself, such as ginseng and other medicinal roots, and 
I know of a raw fur house dealing in the Mississippi Valley, which buys 
pecans in large quantities. The itinerant buyer may also have very se- 
vere competition from the farm boys, who often branch out into fur 
buying from farms in their vicinity and who have the advantage of no 
travelling expense and being well known to their neighbors. One such 
boy, born on a New England hill farm many years ago, became in time 
the leading figure in the British fur trade and was knighted by Queen 
Victoria for his service in financing the laying of the first cable from 
England to the United States. 

The principal competitor of the itinerant buyer, however, is the “‘re- 
ceiving house.’’ Centrally located in some primary fur market, with 
ample warehouse and banking facilities, plenty of money for advertising 
purposes, and large mailing lists, these houses are able to handle an enor- 
mous volume of business. 

The mailing list is the keystone of such a business. Sometimes this is 
very long, running up to half a million names and addresses of trappers 
all over the country, all in stencil form for rapid addressing of the mail 
matter by means of which the receiving house attracts shipments of fur 
from, and sells supplies to the trapper. Commencing in the early fall, 
circulars are sent out at intervals throughout the winter. The earlier 
ones offer supplies such as guns, traps, heavy wearing apparel. Later 
they take the form of price lists for the different kinds, sizes, and quali- 
ties of skins. 

The form of this advertising is somewhat unusual. As most of the 
trappers are mere boys, it is gotten out in a manner to appeal to them, 
with large sheets of colored paper, large type, blatant headlines, and, 
sometimes, lurid assertions that an older man might be expected to take 
with a grain of salt. 

The reputable houses, however, make their performances conform to 
their promises, because goodwill plays an important part in the matter. 
It costs a good deal to get a trapper to ship his furs to a distant receiving 
house and it hardly pays to treat him unfairly and lose his trade. It 
is customary to mail a check to each trapper on the same day that his 
shipment is received and this in itself is an important factor in satisfying 
him. Still there are differences and disappointments enough, for one’s 
collection looks very much more valuable in one’s own woodshed than it 
does on the floor of a warehouse, where it can be compared with thousands 
of similar collections. 
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The receiving houses treat all shipments alike, whether large or small. 
On a busy day a large house may receive three or four thousand ship- 
ments, each containing from one to several hundred skins of various 
kinds. Each shipment is opened and examined by well paid experts who 
furnish the “‘office”’ with a description of the number, size, and quality 
of skins of each kind. These men have nothing to do with price; their 
whole duty is to judge relative qualities. The office affixes the prices, 
figured daily on a basis of current market conditions. As a rule the ad- 
vertised prices are paid, although sometimes the trapper receives more 
and sometimes less. Skins of a given kind, size, or quality, no matter 
who sent them, receive the same cash valuation as all other similar skins 
received on the same day. 

The office gets its opinion of current market conditions from the firm’s 
sales department, for the skins are offered for sale about as fast as they 
come in. Some houses have a daily “floor sale,”’ that is to say, yester- 
day’s receipts of skins are displayed today in lots on the warehouse floor, 
raw fur dealers examine them and put in a sealed bid for each lot, the 
highest bidder getting the lot. Thus the receiving house has a daily 
barometer of current prices and can grade its prices to the trapper 
accordingly. This also means a quick turnover of capital and an avoid- 
ance of risk, giving the house an advantage which offsets the buyer’s 
advantage of personal contact. 

There are, naturally, a number of houses engaged in this business 
whose methods are not above criticism, but on the whole the business is 
open and aboveboard and the trapper gets a square deal. 

The furs collected from the trapper are not, as sometimes advertised, 
sent direct to manufacturers or retailers. They are first sold to dealers in 
furs and skins whose function is to assort them and find a market for each 
grade and kind. This is an important service in this era of specialization. 
A manufacturer specializes in fur coats, neckwear, or fur trimmings. 
Still further he specializes in certain kinds of coats, as for example mink 
coats, or seal-dyed-muskrat coats. Finally he specializes in price, as 
popular-priced, medium-priced, or fine fur coats. 

It would be impracticable for the manufacturer to buy direct from the 
trapper or even from the receiving house excepting in the most limited 
way. He would have too many “throw outs,” that is skins of a kind or 


“quality of no value to him in his especial field, the disposal of which would 


give him a great deal of bother and expense. He leaves all this assorting 
to the dealer or fur merchant and buys only what he requires. 
One other factor enters into the distribution of raw furs subsequent 
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to their collection, namely the “fur sales” or auctions held by sales 
corporations at Seattle, Tacoma, St. Louis, New York, Winnipeg, Mon- 
treal, and, abroad, at London, Leipzig, and Paris. These corporations 
receive raw furs from trappers, buyers, and dealers, assort them, and sell 
them at auction to dealers and manufacturers. The sales corporation 
sells on commission, the shipper (whether buyer or trapper) receiving 
whatever balance there may be when advances, interest, and commission, 
have been deducted from the price received at the sales. As the sales 
corporations advance money on the furs shipped to them, the buyers 
who deal with them are able to buy more furs from the trappers than 
their own capital would permit. 

A considerable quantity of the furs collected in the United States goes 
into the export trade. As previously stated, this trade under normal 
conditions runs up to twenty-five million dollars or more. 

Eliminating the use of the mails and putting the traffic on a basis of 
barter, fur buying elsewhere is about the same as in the United States. 
Inlessdeveloped countriesthe buyer goes to a native hut instead of a farm- 
house. He haggles over the price with the father instead of the son. He 
watches for slightly different ‘‘tricks of the trade” and his own vary to 
meet local conditions. While he has no competition by mail, this advan- 
tage is offset by his own difficulties of transportation and communication. 
If he is unable to keep informed as to market conditions those from whom 
he buys are at an equal disadvantage. If he owns a trading post he gives 
long credit to the native trapper, supplying him with various necessities 
and eventually being paid in pelts, which he ships to some dealer or to his 
concern’s headquarters just as any other buyer does. In this trade the 
skins pass through a few more hands than they do in the United States 
but eventually they reach a central ‘fur market” where they are assorted 
and distributed to the best advantage. 

While much of the foreign collection imported into America is shipped 
direct, a great deal of it first passes through the hands of various British 
and German merchants and sales corporations. 

The international trade in furs is not so simple as it sounds in such a 
description of the collection of raw furs. It is of course complicated by all 
kinds of ulterior factors such as distance, time, foreign exchange, local 
political disturbances, marine hazard, and above all by difficulties of 
transportation. It is simple only in its principles. 

For example, a purchaser in New York may buy contracts for the 
future delivery of furs and skins still in China and Australia. Or one in 
Leipzig may buy contracts for future delivery of American furs still un- 
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caught. And sometimes one “gets stuck.” A thorough knowledge of 
foreign exchange is essential in this branch of the business and what is 
more important still, an intimate acquaintance with men in the trade 
throughout the world. The industry is highly cosmopolitan and also 
very democratic; if a man cannot get the point of view of a Chinese, 
a Russian, or an American farm boy with equal facility he has no place in 
the international fur trade. 











EDITORIAL 


Ellen H. Richards Day, December 3. It is an annual pleasure 
to home economists to pay some special attention to the birthday of 
Mrs. Richards. It is a time to reread her clear, authoritative, pioneer 
books and papers on science as applied to the improvement of everyday 
life, to take down Caroline L. Hunt’s “Life of Ellen H. Richards” and 
refresh our memory of her work and personality, and to make them 
familiar to the young people of today. How direct was her influence 
on the development of home economics is clearly shown in the article 
on page 703. 

If we wish to give further practical expression to our esteem, what 
better can we do than help the Ellen H. Richards Fund to completion? 
The when, where, and how we leave Miss Winchell to explain. 


“Shoulders to the Wheel’ for the Ellen H. Richards Fund! 
The Ellen H. Richards Fund is moving on! Due to the generous re- 
sponse of the state and local home economics organizations and to the 
contributions of the student clubs, the trustees of the fund are happy 
to announce that it now amounts to a little more than $10,000. 

However, before the goal of $25,000 can be reached, each home 
economics shoulder must be at the wheel in the two-year program for 
raising the remaining $15,000. 

The trustees of the fund need the whole-hearted help of every mem- 
ber of the American Home Economics Association, as well as the co- 
operation of other friends of home economics and the wonderful woman 
in whose memory the fund was established. 

It would be carrying coals to Newcastle to repeat to readers of the 
JournaL the history and purpose of this fund. Suffice it to say that 
our first Ellen H. Richards scholarship student is now serving the 
American Home Economics Association as its able president; and that 
the second holder, Ruth M. Cowan, M.A., University of Chicago, is 
pursuing advanced work in nutrition at the University of Chicago. 

It was with the hope that more and better scholarships may be of- 
fered that the trustees asked the Association at the Minneapolis meeting 
to authorize continued effort in raising the fund. The program of 
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work of the Association for 1926-27 includes this enterprise as one of 
its activities, and a resolution was adapted at the final business meeting 
providing for organized effort on the state quota basis. 

This plan is now being launched. The share of each state in raising 
the remaining sum has been based upon state membership. A two- 
year program is proposed: our slogan, “$25,000 by May, 1928.” 

A letter has been sent to the president of each state association re- 
questing her cooperation in organizing a state plan of procedure. How- 
ever, the trustees of the Richards Fund make bold to suggest that each 
local organization begin operations by commemorating Ellen H. Rich- 
ards’ birthday, December 3, in such a way that effort may be stimulated 
in organizations and in individuals for this worthy cause. Operations 
must begin early in order that the plan may succeed. 

The executive secretary has worked out the quotas on the basis of 
membership in the state associations: 


(Eee Se Ce ccdcedbunedase $165 Oregon........... $55 
PE niccichnsenet eae 150 Pennsylvania...... 590 
eee 125  Massachusetts...... ee 1010 RhodelIsland...... 105 
re BUGS )4=—- BERGER... cc ccceesss 850 South Carolina.... 44 
SA ctccdccoaven 145 Minnesota........... 650 South Dakota..... 115 
Connecticut.......... ee 230 Tennessee......... 315 
a ae a i 722 
District of Columbia.. 215 Montana............ ee 175 
eee a 310 Vermont......... 125 
eee 280 New Hampshire...... 7S 6 Vii... . 2 0 5s 325 
st ceennsakees 120 New Jersey.......... 255 Washington....... 435 
ibs sesecesssees 1100 New Mexico......... 70 West Virginia... .. 180 
I adie aa cutee :: i 2} See 1220 Wisconsin......... 585 
Pketccssdcsundans 585 North Carolina....... 230 Wyoming......... 55 
ells ciate ie 585 North Dakota........ 95 a 
PE acecessncens Se Cbccctontwasasess A $16, 186 
ae i eee 55 


The Ellen H. Richards Fund must be raised. It is the only source 
upon which the Association can draw for financial aid for promising 
research students. How better can the American Home Economics 
Association extend the contributions made by Mrs. Richards than by 
sending others to carry on the work which she so nobly started? 

Can your state raise its share by May 1, 1928? 

Cora M. WINCHELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Trustees, 
Ellen H. Richards Fund. 
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Golden Rule Sunday. On Sunday, September 5, just before the 
opening of the Assembly of the League of Nations, five hundred men 
and women from thirty-one countries sat down in the Hotel des Bergues 
on the lake front in Geneva to a “Golden Rule” dinner of pilaf, bread, 
prunes, and cocoa, similar to those served daily at a cost of four cents 
each to the thirty-five thousand orphans whom the International Near 
East Association is now aiding. A Sunday three months later, Decem- 
ber 5, has been set by the American Near East Relief as our Golden 
Rule Sunday, on which people in the United States are asked to eat a 
similar meal, not only to save money to contribute to the work of the 
organization, but also to quicken their sense of what conditions are in 
countries at the other end of the Mediterranean. Yet another motive 
is brought out by Mr. Gordon L. Berry, general secretary in the Paris 
headquarters of the International Near East Association. 


Speaking as an American resident in Europe, I can say that in these days of 
tense feeling on the subject of a satisfactory adjustment of war debts, it is 
especially important that America maintain her reputation for leadership in 
private philanthropy and in the expression of international Golden Rule good 
will toward those in the Near East and elsewhere who lost everything, including 
home and parents, in the late war. 


The American Home Economics Association has expressed its sympa- 
thy with the Near East Relief, because in addition to its general humani- 
tarian purposes and its contributions to international good will, the 
active program of education which it carries on among the orphans whom 
it aids includes elements for the intelligent improvement of everyday 
living, a feature with which home economists are in special sympathy. 

Suggestions for the observance of Golden Rule Sunday or for stimu- 
lating interest in the general work of the Near East Relief may be ob- 
tained from its headquarters at 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Since this editorial was first written has come the news of the earth- 
quake in Armenia, with thirty-seven villages destroyed, thirty thousand 
houses ruined, fifteen hundred persons killed, hundreds of them buried 
alive. For the survivors snow, bitter cold, the attacks of famished 
wolves, and the outbreak of epidemics have added further horrors. 
The Near East Relief is on the spot, organized to give first and later 
aid, if we give the funds. How much will you give if you now “do 
unto others as you would that they should do unto you?” 
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Home Economics in the Near East. The progress of home econom- 
ics in the Near East has been steady though not spectacular during 
the last year. Miss Stilz’s work at the Constantinople Woman’s College 
is developing satisfactorily, both as to classes and as to the interest 
aroused among the general body of students and the friends of the 
College. Another home economist is now teaching in Constantinople, 
Miss Sara Lee Tuck, whose appointment to the staff of the principle 
lycée for girls in the Turkish public school system means that home 
economics is officially recognized by the Turkish government as a de- 
sirable subject in the curriculum for girls. There is a third home econo- 
mist now at work in the Near East, Miss Irene Teagarden, who has 
joined the Syria Mission in Beirut for the purpose of developing home 
economics education for Syrian girls and women, a task which naturally 
begins with a study of the Syrian language and Syrian home conditions. 

The beginnings of home economics in Albania were described in the 
JournAL for February, 1925, in connection with the Kyrias Collegiate, 
a school for girls in Tirana started by the two Kyrias sisters, graduates 
of Constantinople Women’s College. At their request a class at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, under the direction of Miss Cora M. 
Winchell, has worked out a suggestive outline for the development of 
the home economics department at Tirana; it will be interesting to see 
how American ideas and methods adapt themselves to economic, social, 
and educational conditions so unlike our own. 

The seeds of homemaking education for Near East orphanage schools 
which Mrs. Eda Lord Demarest sowed during her trip to Syra and 
Athens early in 1925 (see the Journat for April and May, 1925) have 
apparently not fallen on barren ground, as witness the model cottage 
which through the generosity of Mrs. Morganthau now forms part of 
the equipment at the important school on the island of Syra. 

This is a time of rapid growth in the education of girls and women 
in the Near East. An important development now being made with 
American cooperation is the reorganization of the American Schools at 
Sofia. Is it too much to hope that home economics may receive the 
recognition there which has been given it at Constantinople? The 
International Committee of the American Home Economics Associa- 
. tion, under the enthusiastic chairmanship of Mrs. Demarest, is doing 
its best to bring this about. Individual home economists can help by 
using whatever influence they have with the men and women who are 
shaping educational policies for Near Eastern institutions, and by con- 
tinuing their active support of the pioneer work at Constantinople 
College. 
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The foreign subscription fund of the JouRNAL offers another possible 
means of presenting home economics to educational leaders abroad. 
Outside of this country—and in some places within it!—the subject, if 
known at all, is understood to mean merely cookery, sewing, and clean- 
ing. The magazine is convincing proof of the contrary and a copy stra- 
tegically placed may be a successful missionary. The International 
Committee will see to it that any gifts to the fund (a foreign subscrip- 
tion costs $2.85 a year) are used in the part of the world which the donor 
indicates. Why not send one in now for the cause of home economics in 
the Near East? 


Directory of Research in Child Development. The committee 
on child development of the National Research Council is preparing a 
directory which aims to promote coordination of research and coopera- 
tion among workers by facilitating the interchange of material, reprints, 
and methods, and the organization of conferences on various phases of 
child research. Readers of the JouRNAL OF HoME Economics who are 
engaged in research on developmental problems, particularly as they 
concern the child under seven years, are requested to communicate 
with Dr. Leslie R. Marston, executive secretary, committee on child 
development, National Research Council, Washington, D. C. The 
directory will be mailed to those furnishing requested information. 


Louisa Lee Schuyler. The death of Miss Schuyler on October 11 
at the age of 89 removes a distinguished pioneer in social welfare work. 
She was perhaps best known as the founder in 1872 of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association, which was formed with such wide 
vision that its original plan has proved adaptable to the social changes 
of fifty years. During the Civil War she was an active member of the 
United States Sanitary Commission, the precursor of the American Red 
Cross. In 1874 she founded the first American training school for nurses 
at Bellevue Hospital. The breadth of her interests and the esteem in 
which she was held are shown by her occupying such positions as trustee 
of the Russell Sage Foundation and vice-president of the National Com- 
mittee for the Prevention of Blindness. 


Farm Women’s Camps. An editorial in the August JourNAL listed 
the states which at the time of writing were known to be organizing 
camps for farm women this summer. Several others have since been 
called to our attention, with requests for recognition. As the safest 
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way of obtaining a correct list, we appealed to the Director of Exten- 
sion Work in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, who has furnished 
us the information available in the Department up to the going to press 
of this issue (the last of the volume carrying the original statement). 

Such camps have been held this season in practically all the states 
in the southern region of the Extension Service. In the states of the 
central region, they have been held as follows: Illinois, 3; Indiana, 2; 
Iowa, 6; Kansas, 6; Kentucky, 8; Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 2; Nebraska, 
6; Ohio, 4; and South Dakota, 2. For states of the western region 
the figures were: Idaho, 4; Montana, 8; New Mexico, 1; Utah, 1; 
Washington, 3; and Wyoming, 3. For the eastern region the report 
is: Delaware, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; West Virginia, 6. 

Such statistics prove conclusively that this new development in ex- 
tension work for women is successfully fulfilling its purpose of providing 
wholesome and satisfactory recreation, training in leadership, and the 
stimulus of congenial companionship for women, many of whom have 
hitherto found it difficult to break away from their isolation and routine. 


A Child in a Museum. How a museum can make the far-off and 
long ago seem real to a modern youngster has seldom been so well shown 
as in a poster which Elizabeth Shippen Green Elliott made to advertise 
the story hours for children at the New York Metropolitan Museum, and 
which is reproduced on the cover of the Museum’s Bulletin for Septem- 
ber. The background evidently represents the wall of a room in a 
museum on which hangs a medieval tapestry with lords and ladies 
disporting themselves among trees and falcons and deer and glimpses of 
castle turrets. In the foreground to the left is a group of children, 
one of whom, an in-toeing, curly-headed toddler, has strayed toward 
the tapestry while an older girl is telling a story about it, and so intent 
is he on its imagination-stirring wonders that one of its ladies in her 
trailing skirts, long-pointed shoes, and huge, veiled headdress, is stepping 
out of the picture and coming alive to greet him. Can a period of his- 
tory ever be a cheerless matter of “dates of wars and deaths of kings,”’ 
or an art gallery seem a mere jumble of incomprehensible antiques if 
in your childhood the beautiful survivals of a past age have been shown 
to you in such a way that you have caught their vital reality? 











OPEN FORUM 


Home Economics in New York State Thirty Years Ago. In 
connection with Mrs. Richards’ birthday on December 3, there may be 
special interest in the Academic Syllabus on Home Science which the 
University of the State of New York printed in its Examination Bulle- 
tin No. 8, June, 1895, and which, according to a footnote on the sylla- 
bus, was prepared with “‘valuable assistance” from Mrs. Richards and 
Miss Emma O. Conro of Pratt Institute. 

The JOURNAL is indebted to Miss Treva E. Kauffman, state super- 
intendent of home economics education in New York, for calling atten- 
tion to it. She came across it in studying the history of home econom- 
ics in New York State, and was so pleasantly surprised at the broad 
and comprehensive program outlined so early in the history of home 
economics education that she suggested reprinting it, which we do here- 
with. It will add to the interest to know that home economics was 
included in the elementary syllabus issued by the University of the 
State of New York, in 1910, and that in that state it is now taught in 
more than 500 high schools, in the seventh and eighth grades of nearly 
all elementary schools, and in the part-time or continuation schools, 
and the evening schools for adults. 


Home SCIENCE 


The syllabus in this subject provides for work similar to that done at the 
New York Teachers College, Pratt Institute, Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, etc. It was 
added by vote of the regents in response to petitions from Institutions where 
special attention is given to this comparatively new study. 

This course presupposes a knowledge of fundamental principles in physics, 
chemistry, and biology. It is planned to require 20 weeks’ work of five hours 
each week, and consists of lessons, laboratory work, and written exercises on 
means of maintaining life and health. Both theoretic and practical work are 
required in connection with the special subjects which must be considered in 
the daily administration of every home. 

The following with reference to this work is from one who has devoted much 
attention to the solution of domestic problems: 
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.Many still think that domestic science is covered by a course of cooking lessons where 
the teacher does all the work and the pupils look on, either taking notes or not as they choose. 
The kitchen laboratory means small classes of from eight to twelve pupils in which each one 
or a small group is supplied with utensils and apparatus, and does the actual work under 
supervision of the teacher. 

Domestic science also covers a knowledge of the proper location for a home, of the heating, 
lighting, ventilation, plumbing, drainage, in short of everything that pertains to the science 
of right living and the welfare of the family. As yet those undertaking this study are, for the 
most part, cultivated women who realize the great need of this work and are fitting themselves 
for teachers, housekeepers and managers of hotels and boarding houses, who sometimes 
command salaries equal to those of college professors. 


Ellen H. Richards, who has done so much in this country to bring about the 
scientific study of foods, writes as follows: 


The prosperity of a nation depends on the health and morals of its citizens; and the health 
and morals of a people depend mainly on the food they eat and the homes they live in. 


Commenting on this, Emma O. Conro, director of the department of domes- 
tic science at Pratt Institute, says: 


If the national life thus depends on the individual homes, the home demands the exercise 
of woman’s best powers, broadly and carefully trained. 

It is a matter of common observation that a purely intellectual culture has failed to accom- 
plish the needful preparation for the many-sided and serious demands of daily life. No one 
believes that the culture is at fault or that it is superfluous; it is felt rather that something 
more is necessary. If, then, to a broad culture we add special instruction bearing directly on 
health and living, the desired end is perhaps attainable. 


The examination will include: 

1. Foods. Classes and kinds of food material with special reference to their 
relative importance, modes of preparation and preservation, and to the detec- 
tion of fraudulent additions and substitutions. 

Vegetable foods—seeds, fruits, roots, leaves, and fungi; geographic 
distribution. 

Animal foods—animals and such animal products as butter, cheese, and 
milk; geographic distribution. 

Preserving, canning, salting, drying, and cold storage. 

Use and abuse of spices and condiments. 

Use of food in the human body; quantity and relative proportion of each 
food principle needed to sustain life, and to give power for physical and mental 
work; reasons for varying food according to season, age, or occupation. 

Laboratory work in the school kitchen illustrating the above topics, the 
chemistry of cooking and methods of preparing typical dishes; bills of fare for 
given occasions with quantities and costs. 

2. Emergencies, home nursing and hygiene. The work of bandaging, produc- 
ing artificial respiration, application of splints, lifting helpless patients, pre- 
paring and applying poultices. 
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SPECIAL TOPICS 


Heart and circulation of the blood. 

General directions of main arteries. 

Various bleedings and ways of arresting them. 

Immediate treatment of persons fainting, apparently drowned, or otherwise 
suffocated, or suffering collapse from injury. 

Immediate treatment of burns, scalds, wounds, and bruises. 

Observing and recording pulse, respiration, and temperature. 

Furnishing, warming, and ventilating the sick-room. 

Bathing, dressing, and administering food and medicines to patients. 

Practical bandaging, bed-making, and lifting and propping helpless patients. 

Carrying the sick and injured. 

Prevention and management of bed-sores. 

Treatment of fevers; bathing, sponging, diet, use of disinfectants. 

Nursing special diseases; immediate treatment of fractures, sprains, un- 
consciousness, epilepsy, hysteria, poisonous bites, sunstrokes, frostbites; poi- 
sons, and their antidotes. 

Practical preparation and application of poultices, blisters and stupes; packs 
and vapor-baths. 

Hygiene of infancy and childhood; growth food, and artificial feeding, teeth- 
ing, clothing, exercise. 

Outlines of physiology and aygiene for adults; care of eyes, ears, skin, 
digestion, and lungs, illustrated by rough dissection of animal heart, lungs, and 
eye. 

3. Household science. Essential principles of house sanitation and of house- 


hold economy. 


SPECIAL TOPICS 


Home sanitation: 
Sanitation of the house, surroundings, and cellar 
Removal of wastes—plumbing and care of fixtures 
Substitutes for water-carriage 
Water supply 
Ventilation, heating. lighting 
Sanitary furnishing and general care of the house 
Household economy: 
Arrangement of work and furnishings 
Care, in detail, of every portion of the house 
Housecleaning 
Household accounts 
Mistress and maid 
Household amenities 
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4. Public Hygiene. The courses devoted to the consideration of house 
sanitation, and to individual hygiene, culminate naturally in the study of 
problems concerning the public health, or the care of the body politic. 

Precautions against the spread of contagious diseases. 


Quarantine disinfection. 
The laws and the reasons for the same, concerning the inspection of milk, 


butter, meat, etc. 
School hygiene. 


Annual Home Demonstration Meetings in Massachusetts. Two 
series of meetings of state-wide significance in the home demonstration 
program for Massachusetts occur each year in June at the end of the 
active season for project meetings which in Massachusetts is September 
to May inclusive. 

The first series consists of summary or achievement meetings, one 
in each county, held during the first two weeks of the month. At these 
meetings the project work for the year is summarized by leaders who 
present in playlet form the accomplishments in their particular group 
or in the county as a whole. Community singing is a feature of the 
day’s program, a picnic lunch is usually served out of doors, and oppor- 
tunity is provided for women from widely scattered sections to get 
acquainted. Best of all is the vision which the meeting gives to the 
women of the scope and importance of all phases of the work and its 
significance in the development of a finer type of home and community 
life. In 1926 Dr. Caroline Hedger was with us for these meetings. 
She had made such a strong appeal to both men and women on the 
woman’s program for Farm and Home in July, 1925, that it was ar- 
ranged to have her come this year for the county meetings, where all 
might hear her. 

The second series of meetings are those of the committees on the three 
state projects, clothing, nutrition, and home management. Each com- 
mittee is made up of home demonstration agents, home economics club 
agents, and homemakers. The latter are women who have been es- 
pecially active in the counties in promoting the particular project 
which they represent, and most of them have served as local leaders. 
The expenses of these women are paid by the college. One day is de- 
voted to each major project. This plan was inaugurated in 1925 and 
proved so good that it has become an annual feature of the program. 

LuciLtE W. REYNOLDs, 
Massachusetts State Home Demonstration Leader. 











BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Tea Room and Cafeteria Management. By 
R. N. Exuiott. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1926, pp. 176. $1.50. 
Because there is a large group of eager 

but inexperienced men and women who feel 
that given the opportunity, they could 
succeed in the restaurant business, there has 
long been a need for just such a book as we 
have in Mr. Elliott’s “Tea Room and Cafe- 
teria Management.” In the minds of 
most of those who are uninitiated, the chief 
requisites for success are enthusiasm, artis- 
tic sense, and the ability tocook. Knowl- 
edge of business practice, of financial man- 
agement, experience in hiring and directing 
employees, experience in buying and cook- 
ing in large quantities, are often overlooked 
as essential factors to a successful tea room 
venture. 

To enlighten these inexperienced who are 
about to engage in business and to serve 
as a guide and reference for the experienced, 
the book is primarily designed. 

The problems to be met and decided upon 
before the business is ready to open its 
doors are first considered. This is followed 
by “some aspects of our enterprise which 
the customer does not see and in the shadow 
of which he consumes his meal in content, 
while we are fretting over finance and the 
general machinery of ‘ways and means’.” 

If the prospective manager will read the 
first chapter only, on the amount of capital 
necessary, he may receive the answer to his 
query as to whether to start in business, 
irrespective of whether or not he has had 
experience. The knowledge that he has 
money in the bank to meet his bills and to 
carry him through the possible lean months 
of getting started, enables him to put all 
his creative faculties to work for the success 
of the business and will afford him the great- 
est freedom from worry. Mr. Elliott’s 
book would not be in vain if we had but the 
first chapter alone. 


The importance of a carefully selected 
location is taken up and a practical discus- 
sion of the desirable length of the lease. 
The fact is pointed out that a location may 
or may not be desirable according to the 
ease of ventilation or the possible cost of 
an extensive ventilating system. On such 
an apparently small thing does success or 
failure hang. 

The need for careful accounting, the 
ability to analyze the costs of the business 
and to put them in their proper relationship 
to one another are especially stressed. The 
kinds of insurance and the relative amount 
of each to carry is followed by a discussion 
of the bookkeeping involved in differentiat- 
ing between repairs and replacements and 
the need for such a division to insure proper 
record keeping. 

While there are other and valuable chap- 
ters on decorations, names and signs, em- 
ployees, buying, reasons for business fluctua- 
tions, and other phases of the subject, one 
feels that perhaps the greatest value of the 
book lies in the emphasis on the need for 
wise financial management and adequate 
record-keeping both before starting the 
tea room and after it is a going concern. 

The book will prove a helpful guide to 
the inexperienced in business, and to those 
who have had experience it will give the 
satisfaction of knowing they are travelling 
the right path. 

This pioneer volume is a distinct contri- 
bution to the field of institution manage- 
ment and we hope it will light the way for 
other literature on the subject. 

LENORE RICHARDS, 

The Richards Treat Cafeteria, Minneapolis. 


Parenthood and the Newer Psychology. By 
FRANK HowWARD RICHARDSON. New 
York: B. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926, pp. 
200. $1.75. 

A sympathetic, clear application of the 
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principles of the “newer psychology” to 
the parent’s problems of training his chil- 
dren, and incidentally to himself, through 
which the author has supplied us with in- 
teresting and helpful material to aid our 
children to become contented, forceful 
members of society. The book is the out- 
growth of a physician’s experience and his 
understanding of the psychology underlying 
the conditions with which he deals. Its 
effectiveness lies as much in its presenta- 
tion as in its content; it is readable as well 
as instructive and helpful. 

In order are presented: a general con- 
ception of love and its relation to the devel- 
opment of the individual; arrested devel- 
oprhent and its consequences; fixation; con- 
sciousness; reason and emotion, and ration- 
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alization; imitation and its value 
in child training, and the need of good 
example; the powerful influence of the 
home and family life in the development 
of the child; the effect of phantasy versus 
reality upon the development of character; 
education; the problem of discipline—that 
the well disciplined man controls himself 
whereas disciplined children are popularly 
expected to be subservient to their elders; 
“telling the child” the facts of sex; and 
finally, a chapter on religious in- 
struction. 

The ideas presented are sound, the princi- 
ples, as the author states, are not new. 
The book should accomplish the mission set, 
“to make the task of parenthood easier.” 

HARRIET R. Howe. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Agriculture Yearbook, 1925. U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1926, 
pp. 1537. $1.50. 

Aside from the report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the official agricultural 
statistics and lists which occupy about 
half of its pages, this volume is devoted to 
papers dealing with the fruit and vegetable 
industry, including the production, manu- 
facturing, and marketing. Of greatest 
interest to home economists is the article 
by Caroline L. Hunt of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, “Nutritive Value of Fruits, 
Vegetables, and Nuts,” which supplies a 
long-felt need for an accurate, well-written 
discussion of the subject in accordance with 
present knowledge of food values, ideas of 
food selection, and methods of food prepara- 
tion. 


Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Dinners. By 
Mary D. Cuampers. New and enlarged 
‘ edition. Boston: The Boston Cooking- 
School Magazine Company, 1926, pp. 
151. $1.50. 
The fifth printing of a practical little 
book by a well-known author writer on 
food preparation and housewifery. 


American Pork Production in the World War. 
By Frank M. Surrace. Chicago: A. 
W. Shaw Company, 1926, pp. 217. $3.00. 
The history of the American effort “to 

secure and maintain under wartime conditions 

. that delicate but necessary balance 
between production, consumption, exports, 
and prices,” with special 
pork and its products, by a former econo- 
mist for the U. S. Food Administration and 
the American Relief Administration. The 
book, while provided with ample references 
to official documents, is written in fairly 
popular style in the hope of humanizing the 
important economic and political aspects 
of the events with which it deals and of 
making American farmers realize the efforts 
made by the American government to pro 
tect their interests during the war and 
immediately thereafter. 


reference to 


Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
Institute of 


Care of Clothing. 
The Woman's Domestic 
$2.50; 

schools 


Arts and Sciences, 1926, pp. 262. 
with educational 
and colleges, $2.00. 
One of a series of textbooks prepared 
primarily for use in the correspondence 
courses conducted by the publishers, but 


discount to 
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now on general sale. In chapters on home 
laundering, dry cleaning, dyeing, remodel- 
ling, and the upkeep of clothing, brief, clearly- 
stated explanations and directions are given 
for the choice and care of equipment and 
the steps to be followed in the various 
cleaning and repairing processes. 
cluded is a chapter on general and clothing 
budgets with specimen blanks for personal 
and family classified accounts. 


Also in- 


The Mary Brooks Picken Method of Modern 
Dressmaking. By Mary Brooks 
Picken. New York: The Pictorial Re- 
view Company, 1925, pp. 96. $1.00. 

A practical handbook by the dressmaking 
editor of the Pictorial Review with illustrated 
directions for the choice and use of sewing 
equipment and for a considerable number 
of sewing and dressmaking processes, in- 
cluding the selection and use of commercial 
patterns, the latter with special reference to 
those put out by the publisher. A some- 
what elaborate chart is given to aid in the 
selection of colors becoming to persons of 
various types. 


Distribution of Textiles. Bulletin No. 56. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Bureau of 
Business Research, Harvard University, 
1926, pp. 196. $3.50. 

The results and conclusions from a sur- 
vey made by the Bureau of Business Re- 


search, Harvard University, under the 
immediate supervision of the director, 
Melvin T. Copeland. The work, which 


was undertaken at the request of members 
of the textile industry, is based on 1924 
billings of woven goods and considers the 
distribution of woolen and worsted cloth, 
rugs and carpets, silk cloth, ribbons, and 
threads, and cotton Though the 
the is somewhat 
students of 


cioth. 
results 
the 
clothing and textiles or of general consump- 
tion will find in it much interesting infor- 
mation regarding the handling and utiliza- 
tion of the various classes of textiles by 
cutters up, wholesalers, jobbers, and re- 
tailers. 


presentation of 


technical, economics of 
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A Color Notation. An illustrated system 
defining all colors and their relations by 
measured scales of hue, value, and chroma 
made in solid paint for the accompanying 
color ailas. By A. H. Muwnsett. In- 
troduction by H. E. Cirrrorp. Seventh 
edition. Baltimore: Munsell Color Com- 
pany, 1926, pp. 105. $2.00. 

A new edition of a handbook describing 
the need for a logical method of describing 
color, and the origin, development, and 
principles of the well-known system de- 
veloped by Munsell. The present edition 
includes a brief biographical notice of the 
author who has died since the publication 
of the previous edition. 


Color in Painting. A portfolio of eight 
leaflets with notes on the use of color in 
the paintings which are reproduced in 
direct color from the originals. By Mar- 
GARET McApory. Baltimore: Munsell 
Color Company, 10 East Franklin Street, 
1926. $1.00. 

Color reproductions of eight well-known 
paintings in the Museum of the Louvre, 
each accompanied by a brief appreciation of 
the picture and its painter and by a careful 
analysis of its use of color according to the 
Munsell system of color notation. Intended 
primarily for use in art classes, but helpful 
to any student of color. 


Hotel Organization, Management and Ac- 


countancy. By G. pe Bonr and F. F. 


SHARLES. With a foreword by W. 
BENTLEY CappeR. London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, 1926, pp. 198. 10/6. 


American agents: Isaac Pitman and Sons, 

2 West 45th Street, New York City. 

$3.00. 

A somewhat technical handbook for 
hotel managers by an experienced and suc- 
cessful member of the profession, with the 
section on accounts written by an account- 
ant of similar qualifications. Based chiefly 
on British procedure, but suggestive for 
students of the subject in this country. 
Many specimen record forms are reproduced. 
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A Health Education Procedure. By Katu- 
LEEN WILKINSON WooTTEN (Mrs. Henry 
Stewart Wootten). New York: The 
National Tuberculosis Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, 1926, pp. 420. 75 cents. 
A volume of practical suggestions for 

health education in public schools, intended 
as a supplement to “Health Training in 
Schools,” published by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association in 1923. The material 
has been collected by the author during eight 
years experience as director of health educa- 
tion at the Georgia State College for Women, 
and the outlines and projects suggested have 
been tried out in actual practice. 


An Investigation of the Health of School 
Children. A two-year study of the physical 
status of the children of the elementary 
schools of Oak Park, Illinois. Under the 
direction of Maup A. Brown. By the 
EuizaBetH McCormick MemorIiAL Fonp. 
Chicago: The Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, 848 North Dearborn 
Street, 1926, pp. 144. $1.25. 

A comprehensive evaluation of the criteria 
of the health of American school children, 
through their application to a representa- 
tive group of such children. The criteria 
applied were physical and dental examina- 
tions, anthropometric and _ educational 
measurements. Among the conclusions 
drawn are: there should be for every child 
standardized medical and dental examina- 
tions, as complete as science can suggest; 
even the moderately well-controlled exam- 
nation gives a consistent picture of the 
child’s health; weight corresponds most 
consistently with health; 7 per cent or 10 
per cent underweight can not be used as an 
arbitrary indication of malnutrition. The 
author feels that the chief value of this 
study lies in its pointing to the imperative 
need of further investigation. 


Before Books. 
Jesste STANTON. 
Company, 1926, pp. 347. 
cloth $2.00. 

An interesting compilation from the in- 
formal day-by-day records kept by Miss 

Stanton, a teacher in the City and Country 


By CAROLINE Pratt and 
New York: Adelphi 
Paper $1.00; 
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Day School (formerly the Play School) in 
New York City, founded in 1913 by Miss 
Pratt as an experiment in school procedure 
for very young children and closely as- 
sociated with the Bureau of Educational 
Experiment. An introductory chapter by 
Miss Pratt, “Pedagogy as a Creative Art,” 
suggests something of the authors’ point of 
view. The purpose in publishing these 
informal records is to invite criticism and 
discussion of the methods developed; in- 
cidently they give the uninitiated a vivid 
picture of what is done by and for the 
children in this type of “progressive” 
school. 


Nursery Guide for Mothers and Children’s 
By Louis W. Saver. Second 
edition. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 

Company, 1926, pp. 206. $2.00. 

An illustrated nursery guide of the 
standard type which treats of the general 
care and feeding of infants, with a descrip- 
tion of some common diseases of infancy, 
and directions for the care of sick infants. 


Nurses. 


Social Arithmetic. Book III. By FRANK 
M. McMorry and C. BEVERLEY BENSON. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1926, pp. 338. $1.08. 

The problems of what a generation ago 
would have been called commercial arithme- 
tic applied in connection with the discussion 
of social and economic questions of direct 
interest to school children. Some of the 
questions in the answering of which the 
arithmetic is used deal with the value of a 
good education; a boy’s private accounts; 
use of banks and investments; the cost of 
distributing everyday commodities; the use 
of power; complaints about taxes; the cost 
of government. 


History of Manual and Industrial Education 
Up to 1870. By Cuartes ALPHEUS 
BENNETT. Peoria, Illinois. The Manual 
Art Press, 1926, pp. 461. $3.50. 

A valuable compilation of the opinions 
and practices current at different periods 
as to training for crafts and industries and 
the relation of such training to general educa- 
tion, with abundant and interesting quota- 
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tions from original source material. The 
hundred pages devoted to the history pre- 
vious to Pestalozzi and Fellenberg contain 
material perhaps least well known, though 
according to the author the roots of modern 
ideas of manual-industrial education extend 
both broader as well as deeper than is com- 
monly supposed. 


Home Project Record Book. By Jessre W. 
Harris. Revised edition. Austin, Texas: 
The E. L. Steck Company, 1926, pp. 28. 
25 cents. 

A pamphlet of blanks devised for the use 
of homemaking classes which proved so 
successful in systematizing projects in 
Texas schools that it is now revised for general 
use. It includes space for the student to 
write the plan of a term’s project in any 
phase of home economics and for her mother 
to write comments and suggestions; for 
listing “jobs to be done,”’ with data, refer- 
ences, remarks, and time required; for the 
student’s final account of the project and 
her mother’s comments on its results; for 
notes by the teacher; and in addition lists 
of the jobs likely to come under projects 
on foods, clothing, household management, 
home nursing, hygiene, and child care. 


101 New Ways for Women to Make Money. 
With practical suggestions for selling and 
advertising. By Ruta LeicH. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1926, pp. 
296. $2.00. 

Suggestions for earning pin-money or 
larger sums by capitalizing skill in needle- 
work, cookery, gardening, driving a car, en- 
tertaining children, athletics, art, and social 
mixing, by a well-known newspaper writer 
on such subjects. 


Gift and Art Shop Merchandising. By 
Grace P. T. Knupson. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1926, pp. 155. 
$2.00 net. 

A readable handbook of sensible advice 
on the possibilities of the gift shop business 
(described by the author as twin to the tea 
room) and the practical points of planning 
and furnishing the shop, purchasing, ad- 
vertising, and displaying stock, salesman- 
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ship, and accounting, by a woman who has 
visited such establishments from coast to 
coast and is herself a partner in one well 
known to visitors on the Maine coast. 


Chemistry in the World’s Work. By Har- 
Rison E. Howe. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, 1926, pp. 244. $3.00. 
Manifold applications of chemistry to 

everyday life are here grouped according 

to the purposes they serve, such as trans- 
portation, communication, lighting, clothing, 
food, decoration, sanitation, the abolition 
of drudgery, and are described in an attrac- 
tive, often amusing style by the editor of 

Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. Cer- 

tain chapters would be good reference 

reading for home economics classes, and the 
index adds to its general usefulness. 


Laboratory Experiments in Dairy Chemistry. 
By Leroy S. Patmer. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1926, pp. 84. 
$1.50. 

Exercises based on six years’ experience 
with laboratory classes in agricultural bio- 
chemistry at the University of Minnesota; 
intended to supplement lectures on dairy 
chemistry and “to give the student a 
familiarity with milk and its products from 
a biochemical point of view.” 


Elements of Agriculture. By G.F. WARREN. 
Revised edition. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1926, pp. 549. $1.80. 
A revision of a volume in the Rural 

Textbook Series by the professor of agricul- 

tural economics and farm management at 

Cornell University. Brief chapters deal 

with the farm home and the farm com- 

munity. 


Welfare Problems in New York City. By 
SHELBY M. HARRISON and ALLEN EATON. 
New York: Welfare Council of New York 
City, 151 Fifth Avenue, 1926, pp. 84. 
50 cents. 

The first publication of the newly-estab- 
lished Welfare Council of New York City 
and the first attempt to list all studies on 
welfare problems made there from 1915 to 
1925, inclusive. The reports of studies are 
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classified under such headings as family wel- 
fare, child welfare, health, education, recre- 
ation and neighborhood activities. A 
directory of social agencies is included. 
The exceptionally well-arranged subject index 
and name index add to its value as a guide 
to all types of welfare work. 


The Orientation of College Freshmen. By 
Henry J. Doerman. Introduction by 


Joun M. Brewer. Baltimore: The 
Williams & Wilkins Company, 1926, 
pp. 162. $3.00. 


A volume in the Human Relation Series 
dealing with modern developments in the 
educational guidance of college freshmen. 
The problem is discussed from the point of 
view of the student and of the administra- 
tion, current practices in representative 
American colleges are reviewed, and sug- 
gestions are made for a guidance program 
from the pre-registration period to the close 
of the freshman year. 


David Goes to Greenland. By Davin Bin- 
NEY Putnam. With a foreword by 
CapTAIn Bos BARTLETT. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926, pp 167. $1.75. 
Another book for youngsters by a young- 

ster, telling of this 13-year-old’s trip to the 

Arctic on the expedition which his father 

organized to collect specimens for the 

American Museum of Natural History. A 
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modest, straightforward narrative with 
plenty of genuine adventure, not to mention 
information about the North and its deni- 
zens. The decorative little sketches of 
northern animals and doings are by an 
Eskimo friend, Kakuta. There are also 
plenty of larger pictures from photographs 
taken on the expedition. 


Winnie-the-Pooh. By A. A. Mitne. With 
decorations by Ernest H. SHEPARD. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1926, pp. 158. $2.00. 

Our old friend Mr. Edward Bear under a 
new name and going through all kinds of 
adventures with Christopher Robin, Piglet, 
Eeyore the donkey, a Heffalump, Kanga 
and Baby Roo, and the rest, while Mr. 
Shepard draws every bit as delightful pic- 
tures of them as he did in “When We Were 
Very Young.” 


The Seven Cities of Cibola. By AILEEN 
Nusspaum. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1926, pp. 167. $2.50. 

A beautifully illustrated collection of 
Zuni folk tales retold for children by the 
wife of an American archeologist and the 
mother of the boy, Deric, whose description 
of their life in the national park of Mesa 
Verde was noted in the November JouRNAL. 
The unusual pictures by Margaret Finnan 
are directly inspired by Zuni art. 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


NUTRITION 


Murphy, J. C., and Jones, D. B. Proteins 
of wheat bran. III. The nutritive prop- 
erties of the proteins of wheat bran. 
Jour. Biol. Chem., 1926, 69: 85. 

This study supplements a previous chemi- 
cal study in which it was found that the 
proteins of wheat bran are richer than those 
of wheat endosperm in the nutritionally 
essential amino acids, lysine, tryptophane, 
and cystine. When fed to young rats as 


the sole source of protein to the extent of 
70 per cent of the ration, commercial wheat 


bran promoted growth at better than nor- 
mal rates for 15 or 16 weeks. When patent 
flour was substituted for the bran the growth 
during the same period was not nearly as 
rapid, the gain of weight per gram of pro- 
tein eaten being only 0.88 gm. as compared 
with 1.83 gm. for the bran. After the first 
16 weeks, however, growth was at a stand- 
still on the bran ration and continued at 
about the same rate on the flour. Fecun- 
dity was low on the bran ration and but 
few of the rats born were raised. It is con- 
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cluded that ‘“‘wheat bran contains in abun- 
dance the factors which meet the animal’s 
nutritional requirements during the period 
of most active growth, but is deficient in 
some other factor or factors which are re- 
quired for the animal’s normal development 
after it has reached maturity. The white 
flour diet on the other hand, although in- 
adequate to meet the requirements of early 
growth, satisfies to a better degree the re- 
quirements of the more mature animal. 
Whether these differences in the nutritive 
properties of the bran and flour diets are to 
be ascribed to the protein or amino acid 
factor, or whether they are due to some 
nutritionally essential non-protein constit- 
uent must for the present remain unde- 


cided.”’ 


Titus, R. W., Hughes, J. S., Hinshaw, W. R., 
and Fitch, J. B. Destruction of vitamin 
A in milk by ultraviolet light. Jndus. 
and Engin. Chem., 1926, 18: 843. 

That it may be unwise to use irradiated 
milk in infant feeding as a preventive of 
rickets is suggested by the results obtained 
in a series of experiments in which two lots 
of day-old chicks were fed identical rations, 
with the exception that one lot received 
fresh whole milk as the sole source of vita- 
min A and the other lot the same amount 
of irradiated milk. All of the chicks were 
irradiated for 15 minutes daily. At the 
end of 7 weeks all but 1 of the 14 chicks 
receiving the irradiated milk had died, show- 
ing various symptoms of vitamin deficiency, 
while all but 2 of the other lot were alive 
and in good condition. An increase in the 
vitamin D content of the ration had thus 
been secured only at the expense of the 
destruction of the vitamin A originally 
present. 


Maslow, H. I., Shelling, D. H., and Kramer, 
B. Irradiated orange juice: its value 
as an antirachitic agent. Bul. Johns 
Hopkins Hosp., 1926, 39: 56. 
Preliminary experiments are reported 

showing that orange juice after irradiation 

for 3 hours under a mercury vapor quartz 
lamp is capable of initiating healing in 
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rachitic rats in 5 days and completing the 
healing in 15 days. The juice used was the 
commercial product, Mission Orange Juice, 
diluted with 2 parts of distilled water before 
irradiation. The question as to whether 
irradiation has a detrimental effect upon 
the antiscorbutic properties of the orange 
juice is being investigated. It is to be 
expected that this will be answered in the 
negative since vitamin C has been shown 
to be relatively stable to ultraviolet light. 
Experiments are also under way to test the 
value of irradiated orange juice in the cure of 
rickets in children and to determine the 
length of time during which the juice retains 
the antirachitic properties acquired through 
irradiation. 


Mitchell, H. H., and Carman, G. G. The 
biological value of the nitrogen of mix- 
tures of patent white flour and animal 
foods. Jour. Biol. Chem., 1926, 68: 183. 
The method employed in this investiga- 

tion has been described in detail in an earlier 

paper by the senior author (Jour. Biol. 

Chem., 1924, 58: 873). Using the specified 

food or food combination as the sole source 

of nitrogen in the ration, metabolism ex- 
periments are conducted on rats and the 
biological value of the protein is finally 
measured by the percentage of the absorbed 
nitrogen (nitrogen intake minus fecal nitro- 
gen of dietary origin) that is not eliminated 
in the urine. As a measure of the supple- 
menting action of various animal proteins 
for the deficient protein of patent flour, 
the biological values of the selected foods 
were determined alone and in combination 
with patent flour in the proportion of one 
part of nitrogen from the animal food to 
two parts from the patent flour. The data 
were obtained in general on two groups of 
five rats each. The average biological 
values of the nitrogen of the foods tested 
separately were patent flour 62, whole egg 
94, egg albumin 83, milk 85, veal 62, and 
beef 69. The values obtained for the var- 
ious combinations and the calculated 
values of the same combinations on the 
assumption of no supplementary relation- 
ship were respectively as follows: Flour 
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and whole egg 75 and 66, flour and milk 71 
and 62, flour and egg albumin 66 and 64, 
flour and veal 62 and 53, and flour and beef 
73 and 60. Granted that the biological 
values as thus determined are a true meas- 
ure of protein utilization in the body, beef 
ranks highest and egg albumin lowest of 
the animal proteins tested as a supplement 
to the protein of white flour. 


Boyd, J. D. The use of standard diet 
formulas in the control of juvenile diabetes 


mellitus. Jour. Amer. Med. Asssoc., 1926, 
87: 1020. 
A system of dietary management of 


juvenile diabetes designed to approximate 
the theoretical energy requirement of an 
active child with a minimum of 1 gm. of 
protein for each theoretical pound of body 
weight; a glucose-fatty acid ratio of 1:1.5; 
and protein, carbohydrate, and fat in the 
ratio of 7:9:21 respectively is described 
with a specimen diet to illustrate the opera- 
tion of the system. In determining the 
requirements upon which the diets are based 
the theoretical body weight is estimated 
from the standing height, using the Baldwin- 
Wood-Woodbury height-weight tables, and 
the theoretical caloric requirement for this 
weight from charts prepared from the Holt- 
Fales standards. The diet lists are made up 
on the basis of grams of protein supplied 
by given amounts of the various foods com- 
prising the list and the necessary protein 
allowance is read from a chart in which pro- 
tein requirement is plotted against body 
length. For the selection of food for these 
diets attention has been paid to furnishing 
a liberal allowance of mineral salts and 
vitamins. 


Diabetic 
Diet. 


Boyd, J. D., and Nelson, M. V. 
diets for children. 
Assoc., 1926, 2: 45. 
This paper supplements the foregoing by 

additional diets calculated for use in the 

system of dietary management described 


Jour. Amer. 
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and applicable to diabetic patients requiring 
from 28 to 105 gm. of protein daily. A 
table expressing the quantitative relation- 
ship between height, weight, calories for 
full activity, and grams of protein for boys 
and girls up to 68 inches in height, and 
many practical suggestions for slight modi- 
fications in the diet to meet special needs 
are included. 


Osborne, T. B., and Mendel, L. B. The 
relation of the rate of growth to diet. 
Jour. Biol. Chem. 1926, 69: 661. 

In attempts to prepare for stock rats 
food mixtures which would be more con- 
venient and efficient than the dog biscuit- 
green food ration hitherto used in their 
colony, the authors have secured combina- 
tions on which growth has been accelerated 
far beyond the Donaldson standards. 
Several of these combinations are described 
with the time required to make gains in 
body weight from 60 to 200 and 60 to 300 
gms. These, together with graphic records 
and photographs, present a striking pic- 
ture of the acceleration in growth which 
can be brought about by selective feeding. 
One of the efficient combinations consisted 
of a biscuit prepared from a mixture of red 
dog flour 65, meat scrap 12, commercial 
casein 12, alfalfa 10, and sodium chloride 1 
part, with 1 milligram of potassium iodide 
for each kilogram of the mixture. On this 
mixture the average time required for mak- 
ing the gain in weight from 60 to 200 gm. 
was 38 days, as compared with 43 days, 
the minimum time for the same gain in 
weight reported by King, and 65 days by 
Greenman and Duhring. No definite con- 
clusions have been drawn as yet in explana- 
tion of the acceleration of growth, although 
it is suggested that hitherto unappreciated 
cell constituents may be partly responsible. 
Whether the rapid initial growth will result 
in definitely larger adults and whether it is 
truly normal from a morphological and 
physiological standpoint have yet to be 
determined.—S. L. S. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Booth, J. R. Search for new fibers for tex- 
tiles. Canad. Text. Jour., 1926, 43: 989. 
The Department of Scientific and Indus- 

trial Research of the British Government 
and also the various universities and tech- 
nical colleges of England realize that scienti- 
fic research is at the bottom of industrial 
possibilities. The textile industries have 
received their share of attention. Of par- 
ticular interest are the attempts being made 
to develop new textile fibers. 

The Imperial Institute reports on a sample 
of the bark of the African melkbos to the 
effect that the fiber possesses valuable 
properties and, if it could be easily extracted 
from the bark without sacrificing its length, 
it could no doubt be spun into yarn resem- 
bling that of flax or ramie. 

Dr. Dimshaw R. Nanji of Birmingham 
University, and Dr. Frederick J. Paton of 
Bristol University Research Station, Camp- 
den, England, have succeeded in develop- 
ing a satisfactory method of producing 
textile fiber from China grass, a fiber closely 
related to and often called ramie. It is soft, 
lustrous, and strong; it is equal to the best 
cotton and may make the British Empire 
independent of Egyptian and American 
cotton supplies. 

Another advance has been made with the 
evolution of a new chemical process for 
retting flax which produces lustrous fibers 
said to compare favorably with artificial 
silk. They are stronger and more durable 
and can be washed and ironed without im- 
pairing the original appearance. The cost 
is about one-fourth that of artificial silk. 

It has recently been found possible to use 
fibers from bamboo for cordage. Bamboo 
is found wild in many parts of the Empire 
and it grows quickly. Its fibers are excep- 


tionally long, smooth, and strong, and can 
be produced by a simple new process at one- 
fourth of the cost of jute and manila hemp. 
—A. E. H. 





A new silk. Jour. Soc. Dyers and Col. 

1926, 42: 228. 

Announcement was made in the Man- 
chester Guardian, June 11, 1926, that Prof. 
Herzog and Dr. Kunicke of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute have discovered a process 
by which the shells of crabs, crayfish, and 
lobsters as well as the wingcases of locusts, 
beetles, and all chitinous substances may 
be used to produce an artificial silk which 
is albuminous. This is not the same as 
the artificial silk now known which is de- 
rived from cellulose.—R. O’B. 


Rhea and its properties. Official Bull. 
Laundryowners Nat. Assoc. U. S. and Can. 
and Amer. Inst. of Laundering, Inc., 1926, 
9: 13. 

Tensile strength tests after 20 washings 
demonstrated that the laundering qualities 
of rhea (a variety of ramie) are practically 
identical with those of cotton and decidedly 
superior to those of linen. The linen suffers 
a loss of from 16.4 per cent to 17.6 per cent 
in strength while cotton and rhea are scarcely 
affected, losing only from 2.3 per cent to 
4.2 per cent and from 2.7 per cent to 3.6 
per cent respectively. Because of its ex- 
cellent wearing and laundering qualities, 
there appears to be a good market for rhea 
in the manufacture of tablecloths, napkins 
towels, and other materials requiring fre- 
quent laundering. The same washing form- 
ulas are suitable for rhea as for cotton.— 
A. E. H. 


Wilson, Otto. The advance of rayon. 
Industrial and Eng. Chem., 1926, 18: 829. 
For thousands of years wool, cotton, silk, 

and flax have provided the civilized and 

semi-civilized world with clothing. In an 
existence of only 40 years rayon has sprung 
to a position ahead of one of them, silk, 
and now occupies fourth place among the 
world’s great fibers. At the outbreak of 
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the World War the total world production 
was 26,000,000 pounds. For the current 
year the estimated output is 245,000,000 
pounds, compared with an estimated world 
production of 1,000,000,000 pounds of flax, 
86,000,000 pounds of silk, 2,900,000,000 
pounds of wool and 13,000,000,000 pounds 
of cotton. 

In the United States the production of 
rayon practically dates from 1912 when the 
first plant devoted exclusively to its manu- 
facture was opened by the Viscose Com- 
pany. This country is now the leading 
producer and consumer. 

The outstanding feature of the fiber is 
its luster. Neither in strength, in dura- 
bility, nor in resistance to moisture, alkalies, 
and bleaching agents can any artificial silk 
fiber compare with cotton, especially with a 
mercerized fine cotton yarn. Offsetting 
these defects many virtues are claimed for 
rayon. Strong bleaching compounds will 
not turn it yellow as they sometimes do 
silk. Neither very hot or very cold water 
permanently injures rayon fabrics. The 
luster always remains, and colors are as fast 
as or faster than those of silk. 

In the research laboratories of the larger 
rayon companies chemists are earnestly 
seeking means to remove the objections 
to rayon and particularly to give the wet 
fabric more strength. 

Europe produces two-thirds of the world 
supply. About 25 companies are now listed 
as organized for rayon production in the 
United States, but only 10 or 12 are operat- 
ing and only 4 on a large scale-—R. O’B. 


Strengthening, dulling, and weighting rayon. 
Amer. Silk. Jour., 1926, 45: no. 10: 65. 
A chief aim of rayon chemists is to render 

wet rayon as strong as wet silk. W. Bruck- 

hans, in Kunstseide, describes the following 
process of increasing the strength of the 
fibers and affording immunity against the 
saponifying action of alkalies: The material, 
either in the yarn or piece, is impregnated 
with a solution consisting of 2 kilos of alum, 

2-5 kilos lactic acid 30 per cent, 10 to 12 

kilos formaldehyde 40 per cent dissolved 

in 35 to 40 liters of water. This liquor is 
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not entirely extracted and the material is 
dried at not over 60°C. A 1 per cent lactic 
acid or 0.3 per cent acetic acid treatment 
follows. 

German patent 197965 covers the follow- 
ing treatment for strengthening the fiber: 
5 kilos formaldehyde 40 per cent, 5 kilos 
lactic acid 80 per cent, 60 liters distilled 
water, and 0.5 kilo to 1 kilo chrome, or 
potash, alum. Nitrocellulose fibers are 
increased from 100 to 140 in the dry state 
and from 100 to 350 in the wet state. 

Aluminum salts, alone or in combination 
with sulfonated vegetable oils, have been 
used to dull the gloss and produce a finish 
more nearly resembling that of the natural 
silk. This treatment, however, imparts 
an undesirable stickiness. Barium sul- 
phate produces better results. The dye 
liquor must be free from sodium sulphate 
or Glaubers salt as any salt addition is 
apt to react on the barium sulphate and re- 
move the precipitate from the fiber which 
would then regain its luster. 

The barium sulphate treatment increases 
the weight of rayon from 3 to 5 per cent. 
Tin-phosphate-silicate gives a desirable 
appearance and materially augments the 
weight. There is a greater increased ten- 
sion resistance to the synthetic fiber than 
to the real silk as a result of mineral weight- 
ing.—E. C. P. 

Developments in synthetic fibers. Amer. 

Silk Jour., 1926, 45, no. 10: 66. 

With the increased appearance of what 
was first termed synthetic wool on the Amer- 
ican market, wool men are objecting to 
the name. The new fiber can no more be 
coupled with the word wool than rayon 
has a right to aflix silk. Brand names are 
being substituted and there is indication 
that “staple fiber,” the generic name 
adopted in Europe, may come into use 
here—M. A. D. 


Garner, W. Textile analytical microscopy. 
Jour. Soc. Dyers and Col., 1926, 42: 269. 
Methods are given for cutting and 

mounting cross sections of textile fibers 

for microscopical study. The value of 
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such examination in the identification of 
fibers is emphasized, especially the deter- 
mination of fiber diameters. The diameter 
of a true silk fiber is 12.54. This dis- 
tinguishes it from artificial silk, of which 
the finest ever produced is three times as 
thick. Wild silks appear as a thin, flat 
ribbon with a breadth up to 35 and stria- 
tions down the length such as are seen in a 
blade of grass. In cross section, these 
fibers have an oval shape and in good sec- 
tions the fibrille may be easily distin- 
guished. Cuprammonium silk appears as 
a glass-like fiber with rounded cross sections 
having smooth edges. The cross sections 
of viscose fibers usually show angular cor- 
rugated outlines. In worsted yarns, some 
idea of the staple may be obtained from the 
measurement of the diameter of the fibers. 
A table is included which gives the diameter 
of some of the common wools.—R. O’B. 


Hints on the dyeing 
Nat. Cleaner and 


Hayes, Albert H. 
of rugs and carpets. 
Dyer. 1926, 17: 57. 
Rugs and carpets to be dyed should first 

be subjected to a thorough cleaning. After 

dusting they should be scoured first in an 
alkali, then in a soap bath, then washed in 

a second alkali bath, and thoroughly rinsed; 

the water in all parts of the process should 

be of lukewarm, uniform temperature. 
The ordinary run of carpets and rugs are 
made of wool with a jute fiber back. They 
are usually yarn dyed and before redyeing 
it is best to remove as much of the original 
color as possible by washing in hot soap and 
ammonia. If this is not affective the color 
should be “stripped” from the rug by using 
any of the hydrosulphite compounds. After 
a thorough rinsing, the rug can be dyed 
with either acid or union colors, the former 
being advocated for higher grade rugs. 
Krex or fiber rugs are usually composed 
of straw or grass materials which permit 
dyeing with either basic, acid, or direct 
colors. Basic colors produce brilliant 
shades but do not possess a satisfactory 
degree of fastness; they should be used only 
where brilliance of color is of first impor- 
tance. Fiber rugs are best dyed with 
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direct colors. Certain acid colors are some- 
times used but care must be taken to choose 
the proper colors as most acid colors are not 
adapted to dyeing this material. 

The dyer should remember two things in 
handling either wool rugs or cotton rugs; 
first, they should be dyed with colors as 
fast to light and washing as it is possible to 
get; second, the brighter the color the more 
fugitive it is apt to be to both light and 
washing. Direct colors are best and may 
be applied in the usual way. Rugs should 
be sized after redyeing to give a more 
finished appearance.—M. C. 


Caplin, Jessie F. Knitting, its products 
and processes. Dry Goods Econ., 1926, 
no. 4291: 57. 

Good dyes, high gage (fine knit), full- 
fashioned shaping, and novelty styles boost 
the price of hose. High-grade cotton 
stockings are of Sea Island or Egyptian 
cotton and mercerized or lisle thread, chiffon 
weights in cotton cost more than heavy 
weights. Stockings of wool and combina- 
tions of wool with cotton are either worsted 
or woolen; worsted stockings are made of 
long combed fibers, have a clear texture, 
and are usually more durable than woolen 
stockings which are made of short fibers. 
The quality and price of silk stockings are 
reduced by using low grade silk, spun silk, 
weighted silk, boot silk (lisle tops), or by 
reinforcing heels with lisle. Rayon for 
stockings is used alone or in combination; 
it is more absorbent than silk and if used 
alone is likely to be low gage. 

An accurate method of determining the 
proper size of hose consists of measuring 
the length of the foot in inches. A foot 10 
inches long takes a No. 10. stocking.— 
M. A. D. 


Prevention of damages in 
Amer., 1926, 


Chittick, James. 
textiles—lousy silk. Text. 
45, no. 6: 11. 

The defect sometimes found in silk, known 
in the trade as “lousiness,”’ is characterized 
by a gray speckiness extending throughout 
the fabric. These specks give the ap- 
pearance of dust but cannot be brushed off. 
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They are bunches of very finely-divided 
silk fiber which project outward on the sur- 
face of the goods. The light shines through 
them, making the group appear lighter than 
it is. “Lousiness” is due usually to poor 
quality of silk but excessively severe treat- 
ment in the dyeing and weighting operations 
will also produce the defect. The dyer is, 
therefore often responsible.—R. O’B. 


Apfelbaum, M. Spray printing and use of 
stencils. Chemicals, 1926, 24, no. 7: 30. 
The spray printing process produces 

results not obtainable from hand or roller 
printing. It is cheaper than other methods 
and an attempt is being made to produce 
printing designs by this process. A great 
variety of designs can be obtained if the 
patterns are carefully chosen by an experi- 
enced designer. It is very necessary that 
the colorist couple his theoretical knowledge 
with practical experience in judging the 
suitability of designs for spray printing. 

The metal stencils must be nailed to 
wooden frames or short wooden bars for 
easy handling and to keep them in constant 
tension. This does not avoid waves forming 
in the sheet or metal after short use. 

The stencils require very careful treat- 
ment if they are to be used for any length 
of time. When spraying is finished they 
must be immediately wiped or dried with 
heat. It is always necessary to brush off 
the dried printing paste from time to time, 
wipe the stencil carefully on both sides, 
and dry it lightly. 

The consistency of the printing paste 
depends upon the spraying apparatus used, 
the nature of the design and of the fabric. 
It is not feasible to use uniform recipes. 
The after treatment requires much care and 
expert attention. Printing pastes do not 
contain much thickening; therefore, there 
is no risk of colors flowing when steaming. 
Any fabric can be steamed without diffi- 
culty. Washing after steaming is a neces- 


sary process. However, artificial silk knit 
goods are not washed at all, being finished 
immediately after steaming. This is detri- 
mental to fastness and appearance of the 
colors. Small establishments omit washing 
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for the sake of economy; others do not pos- 
sess facilities for washing and drying. As 
the spray printing process is relatively sim- 
ple and can be carried out fairly dry with- 
out washing it has become very popular. 

Spray printing is suitable for cotton, 
wool, silk, artificial silk, half woolen fabrics, 
and for cloth, handerchiefs, ribbons, and 
numerous other articles. Geometrical pat- 
terns, floral, fancy, ombré, and batik ef- 
fects can be produced. It cannot be re- 
garded as a general substitute for printing 
designs although beautiful effects can be 
secured if no attempt is made to imitate 
prints. It is best adapted for use on white 
and light colored fabrics. If the background 
is medium shaded it is difficult to find several 
colors matching each other. 

Spray printing has not been generally 
introduced but very pretty effects have 
been obtained from trials of this process. 
It is also successful when applied to knitted 
woolen goods.—M. C, 


Modern stencil printing for silk. Amer. 

Silk Jour., 1926, 45: 65. 

Stencil printing is particularly well adapted 
for printing 54-inch silks, scarfs, shawls, 
and handerchiefs. It is also referred to 
as “screen” and “silk stencil’ printing. 
The several methods may be classed as 
hand block printing, “Perrotine’’ or machine 
block printing, stencil printing, flat press 
printing from engraved copper plates, and 
cylinder press printing from engraved copper 
rollers. 

Stencil printing makes possible striking 
effects in multicolors, also subtle gradations 
of line, some styles of cross hatchings, fairly 
sharp outlines and clear edges of masses, 
and, when expertly executed, invisible 
joining of repeated patterns. Cubist de- 
signs of the present season have been pro- 
duced by the stencil screen method. For 
full-loom cuts the silk is laid smooth and 
taut on a table 50 or more feet in length. 

The actual printing is performed as fol- 
lows: silk bolting cloth is stretched over a 
wooden frame and firmly and smoothly 
fastened to the four sides of the frame to 
make a drum-tight covering or screen on 
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which the design is traced. As many frames 
are used as there are colors and on each 
a separate tracing is made of the portion of 
the design to be occupied by a given color. 
Thus if the design calls for red, purple, 
yellow, and an outline, four frames, stencils, 
and printings will be required for the com- 
plete design. 

After the design for a color is traced on 
the screen, all the remaining surface is 
blocked out by coating with varnish, shellac, 
or collodion. The frame, with the bolting 
cloth cover, traced pattern, and filled-in 
ground, is the printing stencil. 

Color is mixed to proper consistency and 
then applied. The printer, using a squeegee 
or roller spreads thecolor over the stencil, lifts 
the frame, and continues to repeat the oper- 
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ation the full length and width of the fabric. 
He then returns to the point of beginning and 
applies the second color and so on until all 
the colors have been printed and the pat- 
tern completed. The colors are dried by 
fans or other drying processes. 

Such silk screen-stencil printing is in 
some respects equal to hand-block printing. 
It possesses similar qualities of color and 
breadth and in all-over patterns embodying 
long unbroken lines or long unbroken 
stretches of color it is subject to the same 
misfitting of the repeats. The silk stencil 
may be manipulated more quickly than 
blocks and in consequence is more rapid 
in producing large quantities of printed 
materials.—M. C. 


CHILD CARE AND TRAINING 


Lakeman, Mary R. How far is public 
effort called for in relation to the well- 
being of children from one to five? Amer. 
Medicine, 1926, 21: 568. 

“Public effort should be put forth by 
both public and private agencies to make 
available to the parents of young children 
the knowledge they need to cope successfully 
with the problem of child training and to 
provide medical and nursing supervision for 
all well children whose parents would not 
otherwise obtain it.” 


Campbell, Dame Janet. [London, England]. 
The health of children from one to five 
years. Child Health Bulletin, 1926, 2: 
107. Amer. Medicine, 1926, 21: 566. 
The need for a closer supervision of the 

preschool child is evident, since 35 per cent 
of school entrants are in need of medical 
and dental treatment. Means of control 
would involve maternal education, periodi- 
cal skilled supervision, and ready facilities 
for early treatment of defects. 


Hill, Patty S. The education of the nursery 
school teacher. Childhood Educ., 1926, 
3: 72. 

The subject matter required in the train- 
ing of the nursery school teacher is much 


the same as for other teachers, but the em- 
phasis is different and the knowledge gained 
is immediately applied. Skill in the art 
of teaching is of greatest importance. Suffi- 
cient training in research to enable the 
teacher to make good personality studies 
and records of every child is necessary. 
Because the young child is extremely imita- 
tive the teacher should be of fine per- 
sonality, combining quickness of mind and 
sense of fun with serenity. The diary of a 
nursery school teacher is appended. 


Groves, Ernest R. Inside tips for fathers. 

Children, 1926, 1: 12. 

A helpful discussion of the necessity for 
the father’s contribution to his children’s 
development, and of ways by which he can 
build up the desired fellowship. 


Wooley, Helen T. Before your child goes 

to school. Children, 1926, 1: 8. 

The parent has a great responsibility for 
the success or failure of the child’s school 
work and life, since these are determined 
by the emotional attitudes he acquires to- 
ward authority, property, rights, social 
contacts, and school during his home life. 
There is a definite relationship between the 
opportunity to practice motor control, to 
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talk freely, to manipulate numerous ob- 
jects in the home, and the ability to 
learn reading, writing, and numbers at 
school. Confidence acquired through free- 
dom to run, jump, and climb prepares for 
playground adjustments. 


Goldsmith, Happy. Salesmanship for 

parents. Children, 1926, 1: 19. 

An amusing article demonstrating how 
business psychology may be applied at 
home to replace many of the poor methods 
now used in our attempts to “‘sell” our ideas 
to our children. 


Lowrey, Lawson G. Suggested further de- 
velopments in education for parenthood. 
Hospital Social Service, 1926, 14: 259. 
The author believes that definite courses 

in mental hygiene should be given high 
school and college students to help them 
make adult family and parental adjust- 
ments; that parents should have oppor- 
tunity to study the effect of their own 
emotional conflicts and attitudes, and to 
understand the origin of their own and 
their children’s behavior, both good and 
bad, in terms of the underlying factors in 
personality. Thus parents would be en- 
abled to deal with their personal and family 
problems without encountering behavior 
difficulties, and the child be given a fair 
chance to be a free, successful, and happy 
member of society. 


Blanton, Smiley, and Blanton, Margaret G. 
Training the child to obey. Part III. 
Discipline through punishment. Hygeia, 
1926, 4: 583. 

Any punishment should give more pain 
than the forbidden act gives pleasure. 
Three types of punishment are recognized: 
physical, acute psychological, and pro- 
longed psychological. Physical punishment 
should be short, sharp, and used to estab- 
lish a conditioned reflex. Whipping, if 
used at all, should be a short rap on the hand 
or a switch on the bare calf of the leg. It is 


best used only between the second and 
eighth years. A child should never be 
threatened with physical punishment; if 
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the child knows the act to be forbidden, it 
may be given with the first offense. 

Acute psychological punishment, such as 
scolding, withholding desired objects, and 
putting to bed, brings brief acute unhappi- 
ness. It is less apt to establish feelings of 
revolt or anger in the child. Prolonged 
psychological punishment, pouting, nagging 
about faults, or long withdrawal of approval 
or companionship, is probably the most 
destructive method. It results in distress, 
irritation, indifference, or antagonism, or 
the child becomes anxious, depressed, or 
moody. Punishments should be forgotten 
when finished. 

To praise the successful and ignore the 
unsuccessful act is most effective. Atten- 
tion should never reward bad behavior nor 
“I told you so” be permitted. Age alone 
will solve many problems, although good 
behavior is obtainable early if the parent 
has a well thought-out program and a 
philosophy. 


Thorngate, Helen S. My son goes to 

kindergarten. Hygeia, 1926, 4: 551. 

A visit to your child’s school where you 
observe him objectively will enlighten you 
in regard to many faults of behavior or 
attitude, not recognized as such at home. 


Bringing Newton 
Hygeia, 


Daniels, Katharine. 
children up to normal weight. 
1926, 4: 569. 

The methods by which Newton Massa- 
chusetts, has brought down its percentage 
of underweight children from 24.9 per cent 
to 4 per cent are discussed. 


Veeder, Borden S. Development record 
from one to six years. Jour. Amer. 
Med. Assoc., 1926, 87: 779. 

The need for a record chart suitable for 
the preschool child, similar to those used 
for the infant and for the school child, is 
met by this four-page record which provides: 
1. space for a summary of the history of 
infancy, of infectious diseases, and of men- 
tal development; 2. a record for the impor- 
tant findings in the yearly physical exami- 
nation; 3. a special chart for recording 
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growth curves, with a visual comparison 
with averages; 4. a record for quarterly home 
weighing to show periodic gain. It was 
. designed for use by the physician in private 
practice, with a duplicate copy to be fur- 
nished the parent. 


Maher, Ellen A. Mental hygiene applied 
to first grade training. Jour. Ed. Method, 
1926, 6: 16. 

“Successful experience in first grade neces- 
sitates consideration of several factors: 
mental, physical, moral, and social develop- 
ment; of individual as well as group inter- 
ests; of curriculum—recognizing that sub- 
ject material should be based upon the 
desires and interests of the group as well 
as those of the individual.” Suggested 
outlines and case studies are given. 


Experimental education 
Jour. Ed. Re- 


Gesell, Arnold. 
and the nursery school. 
search, 1926, 14: 81. 
The American nursery school, besides 

offering a wholesome environment for the 
child, is in a position to contribute to the 
field of experimental education, since its 
pupils come from all types of homes, and it 
is identified with a scientific interest in the 
educational psychology of the preschool 
child. Five fields of inquiry and research 
which the author believes must inevitably 
be considered by the experimental nursery 
school are discussed in detail: the problem 
of individual differences; the mental hygiene 
of stimulation and fatigue; norms of 
personal-social behavior; personality factors 
and methods of parental guidance. 


Regensburg, Jeannette. Emotional handi- 
caps to intellectual achievement in super- 
normal children. Mental Hygiene, 1926, 
10: 480. 

A discussion of the factors which may 
prevent superior children from reaching 
the high achievement expected of them, 
with the conclusion that neither testing nor 
tutoring, but a painstaking study and read- 
justment of the child’s personal relation- 
ships, social situations, and psychological 
mechanisms will be effective. 
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White, William A. Mental health of child- 
hood. Mental Hygiene Bulletin, 1926, 
4: 7. 

Study of the adult insane shows that the 
causes of the disease generally extend back 
into childhood, hence safeguarding the 
mental health of childhood is the best pre- 
ventative. The home and the school should 
be the points of attack; the earlier remedial 
methods are applied the greater the proba- 
bility of cure. Three principles are out- 
standing: the child differs from the adult, 
but has greater awareness than is usually 
recognized and is more deeply affected by 
his surroundings; education should be 
directed toward the development of the 
child’s possibilities, not to force him to 
conform to established patterns; fear, 
timidity, stubbornness, lying, must be 
understood to be corrected. Punishment is 
seldom effective. 


Eliot, Martha. The prevention of rickets. 
The Public Health Nurse, 1926, 18: 387. 
Prevention of rickets in a community 

can only be brought about by the gradual 
education of parents in such methods as 
the use of ultraviolet radiation of sunlight, 
or cod-liver oil, or both. The technic for 
both the education of the parents and the 
administration of the cure is given. 


Gruenberg, Sidonie M. Twigs of prejudice. 

The Survey, 1926, 56: 586. 

An interesting discussion of the basis of 
prejudice in childhood, with suggestions for 
overcoming undesirable prejudices, espe- 
cially those concerned with people of other 
nationalities and race. 


Snedden, David. Some problems of nur- 
sery school education. Teachers College 
Record, 1926, 28: 24. 

This paper discusses the point raised by 
Miss Raymond’s article, “The Nursery 
School as an Integral Part of Education” 
(abstracted in JouRNAL oF Home Econom- 
Ics, 1926, 18: 469): “Scientific investiga- 
tion has proved that the children of all the 
people suffer the consequences of home 
training inadequate for the educational 
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needs of the nursery period.” Granted 
that society is ready to support all educa- 
tional projects proved to benefit the indi- 
vidual or the social group, school-conducted 
education costs more than non-school edu- 
cation and should replace it only when the 
results exceed the outlay in value. In the 
past, schools have been established to pro- 
vide education which could not be given by 
the home, and for the blind, deaf, delin- 
quent, with asylums, and day nurseries for 
children from poor homes. Kindergartens 
do not provide new educational objectives, 
nor do they point out what if any home de- 
ficiencies they attempt to correct. Do all 
children suffer the same kind and degree of 
inadequate home training? Do we know the 
educational needs of the nursery period, or 
the point at which the school could better 
provide for these than the home? Children 
are extremely plastic, and overcome many 
bad habits and attitudes. 

Children can learn various skills at an 
early age, but is this desirable? The nur- 
sery school may teach the child at three 
what comes most naturally at five. Too, 
“an institutional fussiness’ may be de- 
veloped, 

As agencies for research, and as substi- 
tutes for poor homes, nursery schools are 
an asset. Are they, or the kindergarten or 
even the primary school, seriously needed 
for children of the better class home? 


in the 
Teachers 


Reed, Mary M. Social studies 
kindergarten and first grade. 
College Record, 1926, 28: 29. 

A discussion of the factors to be con- 
sidered in drawing up a curriculum in social 
studies for young children, and of the 
method followed in obtaining the data on 
which was based the detailed curriculum 
presented here by the author and her as- 
sociates. 


A stupendous experiment. From a cor- 
respondent. The Times [London], Educa- 


tional Supplement, 1926, No. 594: 385. 
“A survey of the history of the child’s 
place in society helps us to realize how 
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completely and how recently a change has 
been made. The child, for countless cen- 
turies driven, punished, repressed, shackled, 
is now to be free to develop his own interests, 
to find his best mode of self-expression, to 
find his own scale of values, to forge his 
own defense of self-discipline.” Two com- 
ments are offered. The first concerns the 
modern eulogy of the instincts; the parental 
instinct, held to be purely altruistic, is shown 
by history to have been beaten by fear, by 
hunger, and by pride. Second, the outcome 
of this amazing experiment is purely specu- 
lative; nevertheless educators may attempt 
to understand it, to note its bearings, and 
to estimate its results. 


Gesell, Arnold. Normal growth as a public 
health concept. Transactions, Third 
Annual Meeting, American Child Health 
Association, New Jersey, May 17-22, 
1926. Part I: 43. 

Growth, whether of mind or body, pre- 
sents a basic problem to biology and medi- 
cine. Standards of normal physical growth, 
by which the clinical appraisal of any given 
case may be made, have been determined. 
Mental growth, of which behavior is the 
functional index, may also be determined 
and norms established. The mental health 
characteristics of the normal child are 
wholesome habits of eating, sleeping, re- 
laxation, and elimination; wholesome habits 
of feeling; healthy attitudes of action. 
Mental health depends largely upon a calm, 
kind, consistent, parent-child relationship. 
The hygiene of mental growth should come 
under public health auspices to insure 
developmental supervision throughout the 
period of pre-school childhood. ‘Thus, 
the concept of normal growth leads to 
growth guidance.” 


Stricker, Edward A. What constitutes 
mental health in childhood. Transactions, 
Third Annual Meeting, American Child 
Health Association, New Jersey, May 
17-22, 1926. Part I: 55. 

The mentally normal child should be 
able and desire to move, show readiness 
and willingness to imitate, some response 
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to suggestion, definite curiosity, a love of 
power, some savagery, and an inclination 
toward romancing. There should be intel- 
ligence to bring out these traits, emotional 
virility to impress the lessons taught, and 
moral judgment to act as a check. Excess 
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of these characteristics is a better health 
sign than a marked lack. The final cri- 
terion is the ability to pass through the 
critical phases of usual experience and make 
adjustments somewhere within average 
time limits—H. R. H. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE FAMILY 


Burgess, E. W. 
rent literature: the family. 
Soc., 1926, 32: 104. 

A selected list of books and articles of 
significance for the sociological study of the 
family. The period under review is the 
last twelve years from the publication in 
1914 of Howard’s classified bibliography. 
The studies referred to are classified as 
follows: the family among preliterate peo- 
ples; the psychological study of the family; 
family economics; family organization; 
social disorganization and reorganization. 


Topical summaries of cur- 
Amer. Jour. 


Scott, Nancy E. The effects of the higher 
education of women upon the home. 
Amer. Jour. of Soc., 1926, 32: 257. 

The higher education of women is com- 
paratively so recent that its true effects 
have scarcely shown themselves. It is not 
true that educated women prefer careers 
to homes. Education heightens rather than 
diminishes woman’s interest in the home. 
The low marriage rate among college women 
is due to two causes: 1. Economic pressure 
from her family who need or desire help 
from her income, and pressure from the 
business world which prefers unmarried 
women. 2. An even more powerful cause 
is her own changed ideal as to what she 
desires in a husband and a home. 


Gun, T. W. G. Foundations of notable 

families. Eugenics Rev., 1926, 18: 110. 

A study of 120 families whose members 
have won distinction in the British Isles 
and in the United States. “It seems abun- 
dantly clear that families of distinction 
had no sudden rise from obscurity; behind 
the lines of note stretch lines of competence.” 


Colcord, Joanna C. What has social work 
to do with the founding of new families? 
The Family, 1926, 7: 133. 

The social control of marriage is by no 
means a new thing. Society has the great- 
est concern in seeing that the children that 
are the product of marriage have the best 
possible start in life. Increasingly the 
state has manifested this concern with re- 
spect to children already born, but its 
supervision has not been effectively directed 
toward children as yet unborn. Legislation 
in the regulation of marriage should cover: 
1. Prohibition of certain anti-marriages. 
2. Delay of other doubtful marriages. 3. Re- 
quirement of the licensing and recording 
of all marriages. It should be emphasized 
that we need better laws and better enforce- 
ment of laws to protect the founding of new 
families. At present the public mind is 
largely concerned with the problems in- 
volved in the breaking of old ones. 


Dutcher, Elizabeth. Care of the aged from 
the point of view of the private society. 
The Family, 1926, 7: 146. 

The problem of the aged is being forced 
more and more on our attention. Not only 
is the number of the aged increasing in pro- 
portion to the population, but the crowded 
conditions in the modern dwelling also 
tend to make the problem acute, especially 
in cities. The care of the aged is partly an 
economic problem and partly a problem of 
human relations in the family group. 


Women in in- 
In- 


Woodhouse, Chase Going. 
dustry, the family, and the home. 
dus. Psychol., 1926, 3: 293. 

Women are in industry to stay, native 
born as well as foreign born. Nor are they 
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entering industry merely for the few years 
before marriage, but in increasing numbers 
they are remaining at work during the 
greater part of their lives. The Women’s 
Bureau has concluded that married women 
are working for one purpose and one purpose 
only, to provide necessities for their family 
or to raise the standard of living. The 
economic pressure for their employment 
outside the home is due to the fact that they 
can no longer contribute to the family in- 
come as once they did by work inside the 
home. We have a number of alternatives 
in regard to the work of married women 
outside the home. We may retain the 
present system with the mother trying to 
maintain a job both in the factory and the 
home. We may develop a system of family 
wage payments that will permit her to stay 
at home. Or we may organize a system of 
improved and extended commercial or 
cooperative services to replace the economic 
activities still carried on in the home, com- 
bining this new housekeeping with a system 
of part-time or full-time work for married 
women, and also making provision for some 
system of maternity endowment. The 
last alternative seems to be the one toward 
which we are moving. The situation de- 
scribed is presented only by urban communi- 
ties. Farm women will have opportunity 
for many years to come to contribute to the 
family income by remaining in their homes 
and carrying on their traditional work. 


Are average wage rates keeping pace with 
the increased cost of living? Monthly 
Labor Rev., 1926, 22: 16 and 749. 

The term “cost of living’ as here used 
means living at the standard found in the 
canvass of 12,096 families in 92 communi- 
ties made in 1918. The quantitative con- 
sumption of these families checks up almost 
exactly with the average consumption in 
the country as a whole. The study shows 
changes in the hourly union rates of wages 
‘as compared with changes in the cost of 
living from 1906-1925. Hourly rates in the 


boot and shoe industry, the iron and steel 
industry, woolen wills, cotton mills, and 
those of railroad section men are taken to 
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show trends in the wages of unorganized 
labor. The cost of living index used is the 
change in the retail prices of food, 1906- 
1912, and the Bureau’s cost of living index 
1913-1925, the dollar of the home, not the 
dollar of commerce, 


Causes of failure of certain cooperative 
societies. Monthly Labor Rev., 1926, 
23: 20. 

A resume of the data secured from 750 
societies that discontinued business in the 
period 1920-1925. 

The cost of bringing up a child. Monthly 
Labor Rev., 1926, 23: 51. 

A summary of a series of articles appear- 
ing in the Statistical Bulletin published by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Cooperative home ownership in the United 
States. Monthly Labor Rev., 1926, 23: 
457. 

A summary of data recently gathered by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics concerning 
the recent work of cooperative housing 
societies. Special care was taken to include 
only those that are genuinely cooperative, 
and not all those that use that name. 


Foster, William T., and Catchings, Waddill. 
Installment selling and future buying. 
Nation’s Business, 1926, 14: 47. 

The cause for installment selling is that 
in a period of increasing prosperity industry 
turns out more consumers’ goods than con- 
sumers can buy with their incomes. In- 
dustry does not disburse to consumers 
enough money to enable them to buy its 
product and consumers under the necessity 
of saving do not spend even as much as they 
receive. Those who favor installment 
selling are right in holding that we must 
add an equally eilicient system of financing 
consumption to our system for financing 
production. Expansion of installment selling 
has saved the country from business re- 
gression. It cannot, however, permanently 
increase prosperity. Larger and larger doses 
of the stimulant must be injected merely 
to prevent a relapse. There must be in the 
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possession of consumers at this moment 
three billions of dollars worth of goods, ex- 
clusive of houses, that are not paid for. 


Chase, Stuart. The standardization bogey. 

New Republic. 1926, 48: 137. 

People of artistic appreciation fear stand- 
ardization as a further reduction of our 
lives to one dead level. There is little 
doubt but that habits are becoming stand- 
ardized over increasingly wide areas. But 
due to the immense variety of goods pro- 
duced by the machine technology it is 
difficult to see where a true relative increase 
in the standardization of things has taken 
place. It is not standardization but the 
vast complexity that must give us pause. 
The engineer sees standardization as reduc- 
ing confusion and waste, shortening the 
route between the producer and the con- 
sumer, raising the quality and dependabil- 
ity of goods. In the three prime essentials 
of clothing, shelter, and food, there is wide 
scope for standardization with only benefit 
to the consumer. 


Barnett, George E. Douglas’ Wages and 
the Family. Quarterly Jour. Econ., 1926, 
40: 699, 

Mr. Douglas’ argument that the family 
allowance system would not lower the birth 
rate or decrease the efficiency of labor is 
criticized. Mr. Barnett further maintains 
that the combination of a general minimum 
wage and family allowances increases the 
danger that persons low in earning power 
will not be able to secure employment. He 
also thinks there is danger of a derange- 
ment of the economic system by the result- 
ing revolution in prices. Only under tem- 
porary conditions would a system of family 
allowances be economically expedient. It 
is, of course, highly desirable that we secure 
a better distribution of income throughout 
the working life of men with families. In 
countries with a system of social insurance 
this better adjustment of family income to 
family needs might be met by concentrating 
the worker’s insurance payments in the 
early years of his working life. The time of 
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greatest economic hardship is between 
thirty and forty when the number of de- 
pendent children is greatest and again in 
old age. 


commercial 
pathology. 


Hancock, Gordon B. The 
advertisement and _ social 
Social Forces, 1926, 4: 812. 
The total outlay for advertising in 1923 

is placed at $1,000,000,000 and the business 

of advertising is booming without the 
faintest signs of depression. The mere 
fact that advertising produces results in 
the business world is no proof that these 
results are always in consonance with the 
common weal. The dominant motive is 
not public welfare but more and better 
business. It may be a business good but 
not a social good. Present-day scientific 
advertising has real dangers for the public. 
In appealing to the suggestibility of human 
nature the advertiser takes undue advantage 
of the masses and society is attacked at its 
weakest point. If the individual has not 
the means of purchase, dissatisfaction and 
unrest follow which may stimulate crime. 

Society must face the fact that advertising 

looks seller-ward. “Who is to look pur- 

chaser-ward?” 


Bushong, Eugene M. Family  estrange- 
ment and juvenile delinquency. Social 
Forces, 1926, 5: 79. 

This study was based upon the analysis 
of 1,000 cases of juvenile delinquency in 
the Marion County, Indiana, Juvenile Court 
atIndianapolis. Therecords of thesechildren 
showed that the 72 per cent of the homes 
where normal parental conditions existed 
produced 45 per cent of the delinquents and 
that the 28 per cent of the homes where 
parental conditions were abnormal produced 
55 per cent. In other words, according to 
this study, the ratio of delinquents produced 
by abnormal homes is 3.11 times as great 
as that of normal homes. “Normal home” 
means simply that the parents were living 
together, and does not mean an absence of 
discord or estrangement within the home. 
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Egger, J. B. The fallacy of eugenics. 

Social Forces, 1926, 5: 104. 

The two main flaws in the eugenic method 
of argument are the fallacy of “mental” 
characters, and the fallacy of germinal 
inheritance. The first assumes the exist- 


ence of well-defined mental! characteristics 
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or faculties, an obsolete conception. The 
second assumes that because so-called 
“traits” appear regularly in “family” lines 
they must be germinally inherited, ignoring 
the fact that they have already been proved 
to be socially inherited —H. K. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Publications of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. “Stain Removal from Fabrics: 
Home Methods,” U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 1474, has 
recently been issued as a revision of the 
earlier and excellent Farmers’ Bulletin 861, 
of which a million and a half copies have 
been distributed since its publication in 1917. 
A few methods of stain removal have been 
added, but the new bulletin differs from the 
old chiefly in the setup which now shows ata 
glance what methods may be used for a 
given type of stain. It may be obtained 
from the Department on request. 

“Planning Your Family Expenditures,” 
by Chase Going Woodhouse (Miscellaneous 
Circular No. 68) is a six-page circular telling 
clearly and sensibly what a budget is and 
why and how it can be used to advantage 
by the ordinary family. It is distributed 
by the Department of Agriculture on re- 
quest. 

“Score Cards for Judging Textiles and 
Clothing” is a mimeographed document of 
eighteen pages prepared by the Division 
of Textiles and Clothing for use at fairs and 
prize contests and in schools. It includes 
blanks for scoring nine types of clothing 
selection and twelve types of clothing con- 
struction, and a short list of reference books. 
While the supply lasts copies will be dis- 
tributed free on request to the Bureau of 
Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

“First Aid in Window Curtaining”’ is the 
title given to a series of fifty lantern slides 
with accompanying syllabus recently pre- 
pared by Mary Aleen Davis of the Division 
of Textiles and Clothing. The slides are 
intended as a supplement to the recently 
issued Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1516 on win- 


dow curtaining also by Miss Davis. The 
slides, like two earlier sets, “A Guide to 
Fabric Selection,” and “What Shall I 
Wear?” are sent out through the extension 
branch of the Department. Requests for 
loan or purchase should be addressed to 
Mr. Reuben Brigham, Office of Coopera- 
tive Extension Work, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The Far- 
mers’ Bulletin can be obtained on request 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Research on Digestibility of Fats. Cop- 
ies of Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
1033, “Digestibility of cod-liver, Java 
almond, tea-seed, and watermelon seed oils, 
deer fat, and some blended hydrogenated 
fats,” may still be obtained free by address- 
ing a request to the Office of Publications, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Once Department 
bulletins go out of print it is difficult to 
obtain copies. Anyone wishing to copy 
of this bulletin for reference will welcome 
this opportunity to get a free copy. 


Progress in Home Economics Education. 
Advance sheets by Emeline S. Witcomb 
from the forthcoming Biennial Survey of 
of Education in the United States have 
been issued as U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education Bulletin 
1926, No. 4. Noteworthy features to 
which attention is called are the relation of 
home economics to health and to child care 
and welfare, grades in which instruction is 
given in foods and clothing, and educational 
tests in home economics. 


Household Mechanics. The pros and 
cons of household mechanics for boys are 
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discussed by Paul V. Woolley in Industrial 
Edwation Magazine for September. 
Among the advantages are interesting the 
boy in everyday things, encouraging him to 
spend leisure at home, and providing for 
better homemaking. 


The Decline in Flour Consumption. The 
decline in the per capita consumption of 
flour in the United States is the subject of 
the July number of Wheat Studies of the Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University, 
California. The chief fundamental factors 
responsible for the decline which has taken 
place in the last twenty years are found to 
be a tendency to replace the cereals with 
sugar, a decrease in total food require- 
ments per capita, a tendency to a more 
diversified diet, and a shift to more expen- 
sive foods generally, thelast resulting chiefly 
from the increased prosperity of the 
laboring classes since the war. The in- 
creased consumption of sugar is considered 
the only one of these factors likely to con- 
tinue important in reducing flour consump- 
tion and how great its future influence will 
be cannot now be estimated. 


Fur Laws for the Season 1926-27. Those 
wishing to study further certain phases of 
the industry of fur collection as described 
on page 691 will be interested in the brief 
statements about muskrat, skunk, raccoon, 
and opossum, as well as in the federal and 
state game laws summarized in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1515 by Frank G. Ashbrook and 
Frank L. Earnshaw. Copies may be ob- 
tained on application to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Effect of Dry Cleaning of Silks. ‘“Acom- 
parison of the effect of dry cleaning and 
some service conditions on the strength of 
silk” is the subtitle of Technological Paper 
of the Bureau of Standards No. 322, by 
M. H. Goldman, C. C. Hubbard, research 
associates of the National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, and Charles W. Schoff- 
stall of the Bureau. In addition toa report 
of tests conducted by the authors, the 
bulletin gives a survey of the literature, 
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present theories, and practice. General 
conclusions are that atmosphere causes 
marked deterioration in both weighted and 
unweighted silks, that acid and alkaline 
perspiration both notably increase deteriora- 
tion from sunlight, and that dry-cleaning 
solvents causes no appreciable deteriora- 
tion of the silk fabric. Copies may be 
purchased for 15 cents each from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Research for Commercial Laundries. In 
addition to the research carried out by the 
National Laundry Owners Association, 
much is said to be conducted by individual 
firms supplying laundry material and equip- 
ment. One nationally-known soap manu- 
facturer, for example, maintains an elabor- 
ately equipped research laundry to which its 
patrons may send specimens of their work 
for examination. The method is as follows: 
the laboratory provides a bundle of several 
fabrics which have been artificially soiled 
by various types of mixtures; the laundry 
washes these a specific number of times in 
its usual way and returns them to the 
laboratory; the latter compares them with 
unwashed specimens for cleanness, color, 
and tensile strength, and sends its report 
and suggestions to the laundry. 


Walter Reed. This army surgeon who 
organized and took part in the experiments 
which proved the relation between yellow 
fever and mosquitoes is the subject of the 
latest addition to Health Heroes, a series 
of attractive biographical booklets issued 
for free distribution by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, One Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


John Newbery Medal. This medal for 
the most distinguished children’s book of 
1925 was bestowed, during the October 
meeting of the American Library Associa- 
tion, on Aurthur Bowie Chrisman for his 
“Shen of the Sea,” a book of Chinese fairy 
and folk tales. In presenting the medal the 
chairman of the Children’s Librarian’s 
Section spoke of the volume as possessing 
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the essentials for an enduring book, sim- 
plicity, sincerity, wholesome humor, direct- 
ness, literary quality. 


Home Versus Institution Care for Chil- 
dren. In “Public Aid to Mothers with De- 
pendent Children,” recently issued as De- 
partment of Labor, Children’s Bureau Pub- 
lication No. 162, figures are quoted which 
show that New York City in 1923 paid 
$28.40 a month for the care of a dependent 
child in an institution, and only $15 in his 
own home. The bulletin summarizes the 
work done under the “mothers’ pension 
laws” of which the first was passed in IIli- 
nois, 1911. 


Child Health Primers and Score Cards. 
“The Well Child, Two to Six Years,” by 
Caroline Hedger, is a recent bulletin from 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
intended to serve as a health primer for 
mothers with limited English vocabularies, 
and similar in plan to “The Well Baby 
Primer,” published in 1919. A third pam- 
phlet is “Score Card for Parents and Chil- 
dren,” with easily-understood blanks on 
which parents may score the health of 
babies and children of different ages. ‘The 
Well Baby Primer” may be purchased for 
15 cents a copy and the two other pam- 
phlets for 25 cents each from the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund, 484 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Children’s Bureau Folders. How suita- 
ble and attractive paper, type, and illus- 
trations can be used to “sell” an idea, even 
in government publications is seen in the 
eight-page folders now being issued by the 
Children’s Bureau. Recent ones are No. 6, 
“From School to Work,” and No. 7, “Com- 
munity Care of Dependent, Delinquent, 
and Handicapped Children,” containing 
suggestions for the public protection of 
young workers and children. No. 6 would 


bé of value in urging support for the Child 
Copies may be ob- 


Labor Amendment. 
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tained on application to the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


International Migration Service. One 
outcome of annual conferences on the pro- 
tection of migrants held at the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, Geneva, has been the 
formation of an International Migration 
Service with headquarters in Geneva and 
offices in eight other countries, the American 
one at One Madison Avenue, New York 
City. According to the Revue Interna- 
tional de l’Enfant for August, the aims are 
to advise and assist emigrants with special 
attention to reuniting dispersed families, 
and to study the economic, social, and prac- 
tical questions concerning the movements 
of emigration. 


Editorial Resignation. Mrs. Susa P. 
Moore, for eight years managing editor of 
the Nation’s Health and a familiar figure 
at home economics meetings, has left the 
magazine to do independent medical and 


technical writing. Dr. Frank L. Rector 
continues as editor. 
Burial Costs. A committee of social 


workers, clergymen, morticians, and busi- 
ness men has been appointed to undertake 
impartial study of burial practices through- 
out the United States. According to Beller 
Times, the work, which will take a year, 
will be financed by the Metropolian Life 
Insurance Company, and directed by John 
C. Gebhart, for many years with the New 
York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor. 


Water on the Farm. “Turn on the 
Water” is the name ofa new single-reel film 
from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
describing the installation of simple, inex- 
pensive systems for farm and suburban 
dwellings. Copies are available from the 
Department on the usual terms. 

















NEWS FROM 


KINDRED INTERESTS 


Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists. A special feature of the annual meet- 
ing held in Washington October 18 to 23 
in conjunction with the Association of 
Dairy, Food, and Drug Officials and the 
Association of Feed Control Officers was 
the celebration of the twentieth anniversary 
of the going into effect of the U. S. Pure 
Food and Drug Act. Speakers included 
Dr. C. A. Browne of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, Mrs. Walter McNabb Miller, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Dr. Carl L. 
Alsberg of the Food Research Institute, 
and Dr. H. W. Wiley, honorary president of 
the Association. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Department of the American Home is 
divided into five sections, of which the chair- 
men are: home economics teaching, Mrs. 
J. C. Gawler, 1401 West Chestnut Street, 
Yakima, Washington; home extension, Mrs. 
Clarence Haring, Berkeley, California; 
homemaking, Mrs. Harry A. Burnham, 38 
Brookside Avenue, Newtonville, Massa- 
chusetts; family finance, Mrs. Edith Mc- 
Clure Patterson, Sawmill Road, Dayton, 
Ohio. The general chairman of the depart- 
ment is Mrs. Maggie W. Barry, College 
Station, Texas. 

International Moral Ecucation Congress. 
Fifty universities and twenty-five govern- 
ments were represented at the fourth con- 
gress, which opened September 28 in the 
Capitol at Rome. The two main themes 
discussed were the possibility of a universal 
moral code as the basis of education; and 
personality and the means of developing 
it in the family, schools, and society at 
large. Both subjects led to heated though 


friendly debate, and the Congress instructed 
its executive council to give further study 
to the first and report at the fifth Congress, 
to be held at Paris in 1930. 








THE FIELD 


Psychiatric Social Work. This section 
of the American Association of Hospital 
Social Workers, at the annual meeting in 
Cleveland last May, decided to form an 
independent organization, the American 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers. 
According to the Mental Hygiene Bulletin, 
the president is Maida H. Solomon and the 
secretary-treasurer Kathleen Ormsby. 

Vaccine Against Rocky Mountain Spotted 
Fever. The United States Public Health 
Service has been carrying on research work 
regarding this highly fatal disease in Mon- 
tana, where it has been most prevalent, 
and now announces that the recently- 
developed Spencer-Parker tick vaccine is 
efficacious in preventing it. Vaccinated 
persons either do not contract the disease 
or have only a mild infection as contrasted 
with the former virulent and highly fatal 
type. 

Child Study Institute. The Child Study 
Association of America announces an in- 
stitute, similar to last year’s, to be held 
January 17 to 24 at its headquarters, 54 
West 74th Street, New York City. 

National Conference of Social Work. 
The next conference is scheduled for Des 
Moines, Iowa, May 11 to 18, 1927, with 
headquarters at Hotel Fort. The new ad- 
dress of the Conference is 277 East Long 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

National Education Association. The 
1927 convention is to be held in Seattle, 
July 1 to 8. The program is to give special 
attention to teachers as the nation’s first 
line of defense. 

Ventilation. The New York Committee 
on Ventilation, which has been somewhat 
inactive since the publication of its report 
on school ventilation, plans an active cam- 
paign for popularizing the accepted scien- 
tific theories of ventilation, financed by 
the Milbank Memorial Fund. Headquarters 
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have been opened at 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

Child Labor Sunday. Friends of the 
movement to regulate child labor have set 
Sunday, January 30, and also the following 
Monday and Tuesday as days on which 
special publicity shall be given to their 
cause. Information and suggestions may 
be obtained from the National Child Labor 
Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The World Court and the Primaries. Of 
the 27 Republican and 6 Democratic sena- 
tors up for renomination at this autumn’s 
primaries, 20 Republicans and 6 Democrats 
were for the World Court and 6 Republicans 
were against it (not including Gooding who 
voted for it but repudiated his vote before 
the primaries). In other words, excluding 
Gooding, the results of the primaries showed 
19 renominations favorable to the Court 
and 13 against it. 

Red Cross Nutrition Conferences. Im- 
portant conferences of Red Cross nutrition- 
ists held simultaneously in Washington and 
St. Louis last August are reported in the 
Red Cross Courier for October 15. Miss 
Schuman presided at the Washington meet- 
ings and Dr. Ejichelberger at St. Louis. 
Several nutritionists were also in Washing- 
ton in October for the annual meeting of the 
American Red Cross. 

Campaign Against Smallpox. Various 
state and private health agencies are uniting 
during November and December in a cam- 
paign to enlighten the public regarding the 
nature and prevention of smallpox. In 
connection with this a new edition of the 
pamphlet, “Smallpox, a preventable dis- 
ease,”’ has been issued for free distribution 
by the American Association for Medical 
Progress, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 


London Training School. Miss Turn- 


bull, for many years principal of the Na- 
tional Society’s Training College for Teach- 
ets of Domestic Subjects at Berridge House, 
West Hampstead, has recently resigned. 
Her successor is Miss M. Maughan, who 
was trained at Berridge House and later 
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took the certificate in Household-Social 
Science at King’s College for Women, and 
the degree of master of science at Bedford 
College, London, 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The first general meeting of the year 
was held on September 30 at Cedar Hill 
Farm-House, Waltham, Massachusetts, a 
delightful old farm house which has recently 
been opened as a home information center. 
Mrs. Schuyler Herron gave a live account 
of the work of the Home Department of 
the Eastern States Exposition in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. One of the unique 
recreational features was the teaching of 
old-fashioned dances with the music of Mr. 
Henry Ford’s orchestra. A group of high 
school boys and girls had been trained as 
exhibitors by special instructors who spent 
six weeks in Springfield before the opening 
of the Exposition. The demonstration of 
up-to-date laundry methods proved another 
attraction. A five room cottage, “the 
bride’s first home,” was equipped and fur- 
nished by the Priscilla Proving Plant. 
There were a fashion editor to teach home 
sewing methods, a bureau of clothing infor- 
mation, a women’s exchange exhibit, a 
department of personal health information, 
and lectures and demonstrations on all 
homemaking subjects. In short, the Home 
Department showed what the Home Infor- 
mation Center offers to the city woman, an 
educational service analagous to that of 
extension work for the rural woman. 

Antoinette Roof reported on the Min- 
neapolis meeting, emphasizing the growth 
and stronger financial condition of the As- 
sociation, the increasing number of student 
clubs, and the development of the various 
sections. 


NEW MEXICO 


State Teacher’s Meeting. The program 
for the home economics section, November 
4 and 5, included a report of the Minnea- 
polis meeting by Mrs. Clara Gookins, ad- 
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dresses by Mildred Dodds and Olive Wood- 
ward, a business meeting, and a conference. 

New Mexico Agricultural College. 
Frances Seeds is a new instructor in home 
economics. Margaret O’Laughlin is again 
on the staff. 

State Teachers College. Mrs. Clara 
Gookins and Ora Jane Barton are in charge 
of home economics. 

University of New Mexico. Mildred 
Dodds is a new member of the staff, assist- 
ing Mrs. Walter Simpson. 

New Mexico Normal University. Olive 
Woodward is in charge of home economics 


instruction this year. 


NEW YORE 


New York Home Economics Association. 
Central District. A meeting was held in 
Utica Thursday and Friday, October 21 
and 22. Marion J. Mooney, Blodgett 
Vocational High School, Syracuse, was 
chairman. Speakers were Dr. David Sned- 
den, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Ruth Atwater, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs; Edith Barber, New York City; 
Ethel Trautman, Syracuse University; and 
Margaret Hutchins, supervisor of home 
economics, Syracuse. On the second after- 
noon there were round table discussions led 
by Hazel Wagner and Helen Green, Oswego, 
Mary Dolan Ryan and Kathryn Gooley, 
Syracuse. 

Eastern District. The first meeting of 
the season was held Friday evening Octo- 
ber 1, at the Van Curler hotel in Schenec- 
tady. In accordance with a new policy the 
gathering was a purely social one to enable 
new and old members to become acquainted. 
Marian Van Liew and Ruth Atwater, acting 
president of the state Association, were 
guests of honor at the dinner, which was 
served to fifty in the main dining room of 
the hotel. The regular annual meeting of 
the district was held in Albany, October 
21 and 22. 

Northern District. The home economics 
section program at the State Teachers 
Association meeting in Potsdam, October 7 
and 8, was under the chairmanship of Lena 
Wright. Speakers were Treva E. Kauff- 
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man, Miss Cooney, Adele Cheney, and 
Beatrice Hunter. 

Southeastern District. At a meeting of 
the homemakers section in New York City 
October 14 and 15, Dr. Annie Louise Mac- 
Leod, Mrs. Annie Robertson Dyer, and 
Grace Cornell were among the speakers. j}; 

Western District. A meeting was held 
in Buffalo, November 4 and 5, in connec- 
tion with the district meeting of the New 
York State Teachers Association. Mrs. 
Helen W. Jaeger was chairman. A discus- 
sion of home’ economics slides by Mr. 
Orrin L. Pease, director of visual education 
in Buffalo, opened the program. Myrtle V. 
Caudell, Ethel M. Coan, Treva E. Kauff- 
man, and Dr. Benjamin Andrews were 
speakers. 

State Department of Education. Marion 
S. Van Liew has been reappointed to her 
former position as state supervisor of home 
economics education for New York State, 
with headquarters at Albany. During the 
past five years Miss Van Liew has been at 
home in Glenoma, Washington, caring for 
an invalid mother and brother. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annua! meeting was held in con- 
nection with the North Dakota Education 
Association, at Fargo, October 27 to 29. 

At the mecting of the northeastern sec- 
tion of the North Dakota Education As- 
sociation on October 7, Dr. Caroline Hedger 
was one of the main speakers. Home 
economics teachers of the section enjoyed 
an informal get-together dinner that even- 
ing. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. Mrs. 
Myrtle Gleason Cole, state home demon- 
stration leader and dean of women, has 
returned from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where she received a master’s 
degree at the end of the summer session. 

Constance Leeby also received a master’s 
degree from Teachers College, where she 
has been studying for a year, and has re- 
turned to take charge of home economics 
research under the Purnell Act. 
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Homemaking 


Homemaking is the art and science of organizing and 
directing family members, and of controlling the forces 
and materials of nature through planning and through 
skilled activity for the optimum development of the 
family and society. 
—Journal of Home Economics, 
June, 1926 


Those industries best serve mankind that best serve the home 
and the homemaker. 


Food, clothing and shelter—the primal needs of the human crea- 
ture—are but the skeleton of the home structure. 


Many a street number means food, clothing and shelter to an 
individual or to a group of individuals, that is as far from being a 
home as the caw of a crow is from the heavenly anthems. 


Cleanliness is the first and all pervading touch that makes home 
of the necessities of life. 


Cleanliness stands for so much of individual character—and clean- 
liness and sanitation of food and clothing are among the greatest of 
modern day miracles. 


Cleanliness is guardianship—and guardianship is caring for 
another—the spirit that is the foundation of the home. 


Dirt is betrayal to danger and disease. 


Whole populations have perished from infected food and germ 
laden garments. 


The modern power laundry serves the modern home at two vital 
points; it contributes to the cleanliness that gives charm to the low- 
liest home, and it conserves the woman power of the nation for its 
really fitting tasks. 


Yours for better acquaintance, 


LAUNDRYOWNERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Headquarters: LaSalle, Ill. 
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Elvira Smith, professor of nutrition, at- 
tended the American Dietetics Association 
meeting in Atlantic City, October 11 to 14. 

University of North Dakota. Eva Sophia 
Schairer succeeds Grace Linder as head of 
the department of home economics. Miss 
Schairer has had experience as a dietition 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, and has recently 
been instructor in home economics at the 
University of Wisconsin. She has spent 
the past year at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where she received the degree of 
master of arts. 

The new practice apartment was ready 
for occupancy on October 18. Groups of 
two or three seniors, with a resident instruc- 
tor, are to live in it for a month at a time. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. The 
programs of meetings for the coming year 
are off the press. On October 16 the first 
meeting was held at Miami University, 
Oxford. Two meetings will be held in 
Columbus, one December 29 in connection 
with the Ohio Teachers Association, and 
the other May 6 and 7. On March 5, 
Toledo will be hostess to the group. 

Ohio State University. Eve Elizabeth 
Turnbull, a graduate of Chicago Univer- 
sity, and Alma Heiner, a graduate of Iowa 
State College, are new members of the 
resident home economics staff. 

Catherine M. Christen of Decatur, In- 
diana, formerly home demonstration agent 
in Lucus County, Ohio, was married on 
August 19 to Mr. Walter Crum and now 
lives in Indianapolis. 

Alta Kizer of the home economics de- 
partment was married to Robert Nesbitt 
of Cleveland on September 8. 

Elsa Steiger was married to Harvey A. 
Minton, Jr., of Columbus. She is continu- 
ing her teaching in the home economics 
department. 

Farm women’s camps were held in nine 
counties this year. The women enjoyed 
the few days of outdoor life, away from all 
home responsibilities. Lectures, games, and 
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singing with vespers and campfire in the 
evening made up the program. 

Thirty-five hundred rural women have 
attended county achievement meetings in 
thirty of the counties in which home econom- 
ics extension work has been done. 

In cooperation with the department of 
agricultural engineering, sewing machine 
clinics are being held in many counties. 
Usually these clinics are planned as part of 
the clothing project in cooperation with 
the home demonstration agent. 

Eighty-eight farm women in fifteen 
counties are assisting the departments of 
rural and home economics in making a 
study of the cost and standard of living on 
Ohio farms by keeping household accounts. 
Geneva Bane, extension specialist in home 
management, and Professor Charles E. 
Lively of rura] economics cooperate in plan- 
ning and analyzing these accounts. 

Mrs. Harriet Allard, formerly of the Glid- 
den Paint Company of Cleveland, is now 
with Capper’s Farmer of Topeka, Kansas. 

Frances Martin, who has been special 
nutrition worker in the Columbus public 
schools, was married September 2 to Dr. 
John I. Falconer of Ohio State University. 
Her successor is Ona Prather, from Chicago 
University. 


OREGON 


Oregon Agricultural College. The list 
of new members of the home economics 
faculty include: Melissa Hunter, formerly 
at Miami University, new director of dor- 
mitories and head of the department of 
institution economics; Beatrice Geiger, 
from Columbia University, assistant pro- 
fessor in the foods and nutrition depart- 
ment; Lena Wilson, from the University 
of Texas, instructor in textiles and cloth- 
ing; May C. Frank, from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, in charge of one of the 
home management houses; Sue Blundell, 
from A. and M. College, Oklahoma, in- 
structor in textiles and clothing; Georgia 
Bibee, from the University of Washington 
in the department of institution economics, 

Eleanor Maclay, formerly associate pro- 
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fessor in the foods and nutrition department, 
is now head of the foods and nutrition de- 
partment in the University of Cincinnati. 

A second home management house is 
being opened this fall. It is large enough 
to house the nursery school, which offers 
laboratory experience in child care and train- 
ing. 

The exhibit of the School of Home Eco 
nomics at the state fair this fall consisted of 
“A house of health” in which were brought 
out right selection of food (by rat feeding 
experiments), right selection of clothing for 
the large and small, tall and short figure 
by the use of moving dolls), proper shoes, 
good methods of marketing, and regularity 
in daily living. Films showing health 
habits could be enjoyed while visitors rested 
in the house. Carefully-selected books for 
children were also exhibited 

rhe of 


Purnell project, “Present use of time by 


work securing records for the 


farm housekeepers,” is going forward with 


the aid of the extension service and organi- 


zations of rural women under the direction 
of Maud Wilson, home economist of the 
experiment station. A summary of the 


activities is returned to each 
fte 


if ooperator 


within a short r the record is com 


time a 


pleted, and many report that it suggests 


. f ‘ 
wavs i SAVi 


ng time. 


VANIA 
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Drexel Institute. The Institute was for- 


tunate in receiving from one of the members 


of the 


possible the 


s a gift which made 
of the practic 


Board of Trustee 
refurnishing ; 
house and the reequipping of the foods and 


clothing laboratories. An interesting fea- 
ture in the foods laboratory is the unit which 
group, 


in the clothing laboratory tables and chairs 


provides for the conference while 


of different heights have been chosen to 
take care of the variation in students’ 
heights. 

The Home Economics Club has taken for 


its project this year the furnishing of Drexel 
be used as a social center 
The a quaint 
little log cabin of three rooms and the fur- 


Lodge, which is to 


by the students. Lodge is 
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nishings are to be in keeping with the cabin. 

Chester.. Mrs. Edith S. Rose, super- 
visor of home economics, is directing a page 
“Certified foods,’”’ in the Chester Times. 
Her weekly contribution includes menus, 
tested recipes, and advice on problems 
arising in the home, particularly as they 
have to do with the selection, preparation, 
and serving of foods. 


TENNESSEE 


University of Tennessee. The new home 
economics building was dedicated on Octo- 
ber 28, and a reception was held in it after 
the exercises. 

Jessie W. Harris, formerly director of 
home economics education in Texas, is now 
on the staff. 

Lincoln Memorial University. The old 
mountain art of weaving forms an impor- 
tant feature of the work for girls and the 
department in which it is taught is called 
the Nancy Hanks Department in memory 
of Lincoln’s mother, who in her day also 
taught the craft to girls in the Tennessee 
mountains. Many of the students develop 
great skill and originality of design and by 
the sale of their products help provide schol- 
arships while in the University and add to 
their own income after they leave it. 

TEXAS 

Texas State Teachers Association. Two 
yut-of-state speakers who appeared on the 
program at the meeting in El Paso in Novem- 
ber are Vina Robertson, state supervisor of 
home economics education in New Mexico, 
n “Child care work in New Mexico;” and 
Grace Denny, University of Washington, 
on “Textiles and clothing.” 

A. and M. College. Whitacre 
took charge of the division of rural home 


Jessie 


research at the experiment station on Octo- 
ber 1. This coordinate 
with the other divisions of the experiment 


division will be 
station and will cooperate with various 
branches of the college in helping to solve 
the problems of the farm home. Miss 
Whitacre received her bachelor’s degree from 
Ohio State University and a doctor’s de- 
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Better equipment makes 
happier homes and 
7 more contented families ; 
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THIS statement has particular 
force as applied to modern 
equipment in rural homes, 
since there is such a contrast 
between the old and the new 
methods of doing household 
work on the farm. 


A Colt Light Plant in- 
stalled in a farm home does 
three principal things. It puts 
clear, clean, care free light in 
all the rooms of the house, 
and in other farm buildings 
—light that is properly dis- 
tributed for comfort in 
ing; it puts a means of quick, 
convenient cooking into the 
kitchen, by the use of a gas 
plate or gas range: it takes 
the dread out of ironing day, 
by providing a time, step and 
heat saving gas iron. 

The effect of the use of a 
Colt Light Plant on a farm 
woman's working schedule is 


see- 
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to simplify her tasks, save her 
both time and weariness and 
put her on a working par with 
her city sisters. 

The story of the develop 
ment of Colt Light Plants to 
their present high standing is 
the story of the development 
of calcium carbide. This story 
is told in a most interesting 
way in a new edition of the 
book, “Calcium Carbide and 
Acetylene,’ first published by 
the late Professor George G. 
Pond, Department of Chem 
istry, Pennsylvania State Col! 
lege, and recently revised. 

We believe that this book 
will prove interesting to those 
in the Home Economics pro 
fession, from many points of 
view, and we shall be glad to 
send a copy on request. 

J. B. COLT COMPANY 

30 E. 42nd Street, New York 
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programs conducted the regular exten- 
many state speakers, 


including Mrs. L. P. Chambs 


Mr. DeWitt Me 





hrash, on “‘Use and care 
State Board ‘for Vocational Education. 
sducation, succeeds Jessie 
El ise D. Berry, former 
d shia director. 


has been appointed to fill 
* Lena Wilson, who hi 


hnological College, L 
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lhe Home Economics Club held its first 

gathering of the year on October 1 as a 

business mecting, followed by a tea. Forty 

new members joined the club at this meet 
- 


ing. Last year the club subscribed $10 to 


the Ellen H. Richards Fund and in addi- 





tion $80 was earned and contributed by the 
students as a nucleus of a loan fund. 

College of Industrial Arts, Denton. 
Grace Bailey and Greta Smith, who have 
ween away on a year’s leave for study, have 
returned to the college. Mozelle Craddock 
is the new manager of the cafeteria and in- 
structor in institutional work, succeeding 
Katherine Harper. Sadie Lee Oliver is 
on leave of absence, studying at Ohio State 
University. 

North Texas Teachers College, Denton. 
Muriel Williams has been added to the 
home economics faculty. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos. Mabel L. Evans, who has 
been away on a year’s leave for study, has 
returned to the college. Gladys Flamson 
has been added to the home economics staff. 

Sul Ross State Teachers College. The 

yme economics department, under direc- 
tion of Grace Bedell, started its fall work 
enthusiasm. Three-fourths of the 

ave doubled in numbers over those 


classes 

a vear ago. 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 
Edna Wilkin, of the clothing department, 
is studying at Columbia University. Alma 
Wilkin, a graduate of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, is taking her place. 

[he new Rusk Library and Education 
Building has a modern foods laboratory 
with store room, dining room, and oifice. 
This makes possible the teaching of home 
economics in the training school. 

West Texas State Teachers College. 
Elizabeth Cox has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence for graduate work. Nelle 
Flinn, a graduate of Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, is in charge of the textiles 
work during the absence of Miss Cox. 
Cleo Holmes spent the summer term in 


Berkeley. 
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long Christmas holidays 
offer for home practice in cookery! 
And how encouraging when foods 
made at home for the admiration of 
the family taste just as good as 
those made in class. 





Royal, the Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder and the clear, 
accurate recipes in the Royal Cook 
Book will help your students make 
foods of finer texture, better flavor 
and increased healthtulness. Send 
each of your students off tor the 
holidays with her own personal 
copy of this famous cook 
book. It is free for the 


asking. 
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WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. The en- 
rollment in historic costume proves that 
this course is increasingly popular with men 
as well as women students who are majoring 
in art, advertising, and stage production. 

Last year the entire home economics de- 
partment of the local high school was taken 
over by the teacher-training department for 
practice teaching under the direction of 
Catherine Bryden. At that time, the total 
enrollment was fifty. This fall it is 102, 
making it necessary to divide some classes 
in two sections. A home management 
class has proved very popular. There are 
now practice classes in clothing, foods, re- 
lated art, related science, home nursing, and 
home management. 

Harriet Cline, who graduated in June, 
is dietitian at the Desert Hotel in Spokane. 
Miss Cline’s position is unique in that she 
is also consulting dietitian for patrons of 
the restuarant and dining room. 

Elmina White, assistant director of ex- 
tension, spent the summer abroad. She 
attended the meeting of the International 
Federation of University Women at Amster- 
dam. 

E. Belle Alger, nutrition specialist in 
extension, is on leave until the first of the 
year to study at the University of Chicago. 

Inex Arnquist, doing home economics re- 
search under the Purnell Act, spent the 
summer at the University of Chicago in 
advanced study. 

Edna Irene Avery spent part of the sum- 
mer in New York City visiting textile de- 
partments, textile exhibits in museums, 
and the different textile associations; and 
in interviewing publicity directors of the 
large silk houses. She also visited Mt. 
Holyoke, Smith, Amherst, and Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. 

Dorcas Smith, last year a student at 
Simmons College, has been appointed assist- 
ant dietitian at the Commons. She takes 
the place left vacant by May Brookshire, 
who is at her home in Chillicothe, Missouri. 

Beulah Humphreys has been appointed 
assistant dietitian at one of the dormitories 
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for girls and instructor in institutional 
management. She was a student at the 
University of Illinois. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
The council held its annual meeting in Mil- 
waukee, Wednesday, October 3, 

Northern Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
At a meeting held in Ashland, October 8, 
Eleanor Johnson spoke on clothing selection. 

University of Wisconsin. Sister Adolphus 
Maloney from the Nazareth Motherhouse 
in Concordia, Kansas, is the Omicron Nu 
graduate student in home economics this 
year. She has her master’s degree from 
Kansas State College and is working for her 
doctorate in home economics education. 

Vangel Russell, who has been the home 
demonstration agent in Marathon County 
for several years, has resigned to accept a 
position in boys’ and girls’ club work in 
Montana. Her place is taken by Regina 
Feeney, a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin with several years’ experience 
in teaching and home demonstration work. 

Bernice Dodge is giving her entire time 
this year to institutional management 
courses and graduate courses in home eco- 
nomics education. Elizabeth Sutherland 
succeeds her in charge of the practice 
cottage. 

Helen T. Parsons, assistant professor of 
nutrition and dietetics, is on leave of ab- 
sence for a year of graduate work at Yale. 

Vernetta Bartle, formerly assistant in 
agricultural journalism, is now with Libby, 
McNeill, and Libby, Chicago. 

A nursery school under the direction of 
of an experienced teacher in child psychology 
was established this fall. Its registration 
is limited to ten. The mothers who are 
cooperating are alumnez members of Phi 
Upsilon Omicron. The home economics 
department has given the use of large ap- 
paratus which has been purchased with 
interest from the Dorthy Roberts Memorial 
Fund and which will belong eventually to 
the proposed Dorthy Roberts Memorial 
Nursery School. The home economics 
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teachers and students plan, prepare, and 
serve the noonday meal to the children. 
When the child study work of the second 
semester begins, the nursery school will 
be a laboratory for observation. 

Stevens Point Normal. This is now one 
of the four training schools in the state with 
a four-year course in home economics. 
The others are Stout Institute, Stevens 
Point, Milwaukee-Downer College, and the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. A 
course in child care is open to all students 
of the college. No nursery or laboratory 
work with children is offered this year, but 
it is planned to have a nursery school later. 

An increasing number of students who 
are not majoring in home economics are 
electing courses in the home economics 
department. Courses open to candidates 
for the B.A. or B.S. degree are clothing 
survey, food survey, textiles, interior decora- 
tion, costume design, house management, 
evolution of the home, and child care. 

Hazel Rennoe holds a scholarship for 
graduate work in textiles at the University 
of Washington. Esther Bierman is with 
the Washburn-Crosby Company, where her 
job is to broadcast eighty twenty-minute 
programs on food and nutrition. 

The Stout Institute. Ina linoleum contest 
sponsored by the Art Alliance of America, 
in which two thousand designs were sub- 
mitted by art students in all parts of the 
United States, the first prize went to J. 
Clara Brack, a student at the Stout In- 
stitute. 

Wisconsin River Valley Home Economics 
Club. A well-attended meeting was held 
at Wausau, October 15. A talk on “Home 


new 
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economics clubs in the high school” was 
given by Lucille Flanagan, of the Masinee 
High School. Ellen Hillstrom, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, spoke on related art. 

Chippewa Valley Home Economics Club. 
Muriel Brasie spoke on “Girls’ clubs” at 
the meeting of October 15. 


WYOMING 


Wyoming Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Casper 
during the State Teachers Association, 
October 13 to 16. Alice L. Edwards was a 
guest and speaker. 

The second annual home 
economics conference was held in Casper, 
October 11 and 12. The seventeen voca- 
tional teachers of the state attended. 

University of Wyoming. Mary S. Lyle, 
teacher trainer in clothing at Oregon Agricul- 
tural College the past two years, has been 
appointed state supervisor of vocational 
home economics and assistant professor of 
teacher training in home economics. 

Mrs. Marguerite L. Corkill, who received 
a master’s degree from Iowa State College 
in July, has been appointed Smith-Hughes 
assistant in teacher training and instructor 
in home economics. She will have charge 
of the training class during the fall quarter 
and will also teach management, 
home sanitation, and hygiene and child 


vocational 


home 


care. 

Elizabeth J. McKittrick, head of the 
home economics department, travelled in 
Europe last summer. 

Katherine A. Waller, assistant professor 
of home economics, who has for several 
years taught in the clothing department, 
has resigned her position. 
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